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FO REWORD 


I do not know the man of the present day, who has done 
more to stamp upon the world the sense of the True, the Right, 
the Godlike, than Channing. His work in this respect was not 
technical, not what is ordinarily called philosophical; that of — 
the highest genius seldom is so; it was the work of inward me- 
ditation and prayer. Especially in him it was a sacred, a reli- 
gious work. From the adoring contemplation of what God is, from 
the altar he brought the burning and luminous thought of what 7 
man should be. There was a consecration to him of this theme. 
Every thing about it was invested with a solemn, religious light. 
He knew no true grandeur in man, but a divine grandeur. He ques- 
tioned much what the world calls greatness, however. lauded or 
idolized; he had set up another and purer idea of greatness in 
his own mind; and no prophet of modern times, I think, has done 
so much to break down the idol, and to establish the true worship 
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 # Prom "A Discourse on the Character and Writings of 
William Ellery Channing, D.D." by Orville Wright. Reviewed in 
The Christian Examiner, Vol. XXXV (3rd. Series, Vol. XVII), p. 394. 
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PREFACE 


The purpose of this thesis is to present William Ellery 
Channing's unfinished and unpublished Treatise on Man, "which was 


designed to be the crowning labor of his life." The method fol- 
lowed in preparing this work was (1) to transcribe ‘the original 
manuscript into readable form; (2) to find all possible references 
to it, and incorporate them into an introduction. Since this 

work was an unpublished one, very few people knew of it, and con- 
sequently few references were made to it. 

In transcribing the manuscript, which is in the possession 
of the Library of the Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Ill., 
I made every effort to remain true to the original, even to the 
extent of giving Channing's own text which in some instances is 
not too clear or logical. Channing himself had some alternative 
readings in the text. These readings, when short, I have desig- 
nated by enclosing in parentheses and }eaving them in the main 
body of the text; when long, I have put them in footnotes. Words 
that I have written in for the purpose of making sense are en- 
closed in brackets. 

To Dr. Charles H. Lyttle,I am deeply grateful for his 
guidance, time, and help, not only in securing and examining 
‘material, but also in Clesring up obscure passages in the orig- 
inal manuscript. To Mr, Alfred P. Stiernotte of Meadville School, 
1944, I am also indebted for help in the difficult task of proof- 


reading the Channing manuscript. 


Chicago, June 1942. — | | M.déc, .N, 
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CHAPTER I 


PLAN OF THE TREATISE ON MAN © 


If someone would do for Channing and his thought what 
John Livingston Lowes did for Samuel Taylor Coleridge in "The 
Road to Xanadu," the world of letters would be eternally grate- 
ful and indebted to him. For in “The Road to Xanadu," Lowes 
traces Coleridge's thought (as jotted down in notebooks) and shows 
the development of the poet's imaginative mind, and how he finally 
brought his readings, notes and thought into such famous poems as 
"The Ancient Mariner." Often have I dreamed that perhaps I could 
be a Lowes for Channing, but now that 1 am actually writing about 
him, I realize that I cannot do so. My work, of course, must of 
necessity be limited to the material available, and so far as I 
can discover all roads, that is, information about Channing, lead 
to the authorized “Life” and "Memoirs" of William Ellery by his 
nephew William Henry Channing. Since these two works are the same 
in content, and since I can trace back no farther than them, my 
chapter on the Plan of the Treatise on Man will of necessity be 


based on them. For convenience, then, I shall use as my author- 
ity “The Life of William Ellery Channing" by his nephew William 
Henry Channing. 

The Treatise on Man was to have borne the title, appar- 


ently, of "The Principles of Moral, Religious, and Political .” 
Scienee"; and the following extracts from a first draft of the 
Introduction will show the author's standpoint. This introduc- 


tion was undoubtedly in the possession of William Henry Channing, 


Vv. 


but we do not have it among our original Channing manuscripts at 


Meadville; therefore we are forced to depend on his version: 


in a work devoted to the exposition of moral, religious, 
and political truth, a minute description of all the prin- 
ciples and powers of human nature will not be expected. Vol- 
umes would be needed for the fit discussion of such a topic. 
The TRUE PERFECTION of man is the great idea of the moral 
sciences. His nature is therefore to be examined so as to 
determine its central law, and the end for which all religious 
and political institutions should be established; it is to be 
studied for the purpose of ascertaining its true -proportions, 
its highest powers, the relations of its affections and fac- 
ulties to each other; its mling principles. 


In every department of nature we discern differences and 
varieties. The universe is not a monotonous repetition of 
one form of being. Each single object is composed of a var- 
iety of parts; seach sustains various relations, exercises 
various functions, is receptive of various influences. Nor 
are all parts of equal importance; some are prominent, others 
subordinate; some essential, others accidental; some are ends, 
and others means. The same properties, also, are developed 
in an infinite variety of degrees. As each color presents 
an indefinite number of shades, so each power of living crea- 
tures is manifested with a like diversity of intenseness. 

In beings of the same class are found all possible differences 
in the degrees of their correspondence to the standard or 

type of the class. Thus nature everywhere reveals Variety, 
Difference, Relation, Degrees, Order, Perfection. 


That Human Nature should present to us a similar variety 
is to be expected from the analogies which are seen to per- 
vade the universe. Man is not a single power, but a wonder-. 
ful diversity of properties are combined in his constitution. 
The laws which control the material world are in him con- 
joined with the energies of mind. That his various organs, 
faculties, functions, differ in importance, -- that some are 
ends, while others are means, -- that some are supreme and 
others subordinate, -- that there is an Order or Harmony of 
powers in which consists the perfection o@ the human being, 
-- may be confidently inferred from the laws of variety; 
degrees, order, which govern the universe... 


All our inquiries in morals, religion, and politics must 
begin with human nature. The ends for which a being is made, 
his relations, his true course of conduct, depend upon his 
nature. To comprehend the former, we must understand the 
latter. Accordingly, certain views of man are involved in 
all speculations about the objects of life, and the proper 
sphere of human action. On such views all schemes of society 
and legislation are built. Every great statesman, every 
reformer who has introduced a revolution in the affairs of 
nations, has been impelled and guided by his estimate of man. 
It is the want of a true science of our nature, that has 
vitiated all past systems of gowernment, morals, and religion. 
No book can be written wisely, no plan wisely formed for the 
improvement of Menkes s which has not its origin in just 


vi 


chapters of the First Part of this work were composed. Devoted 
to "an analytic and synthetic view of human nature", they are: 


I. Sensation; II. Idea of Matter; III. Idea of the I or Self; 


IV. 


VI. 


cernment of Relations. 


reverence of the powers of the human spirit. And not only 
is it true, that morals, religion, and politics in their 
application to masses of men, must have their foundation in 
certain views of human nature; but every individual's prin- 
ciples, his whole system of duty, will take its character 
from the light in which he regards himself and his race. 
All the relations of life will wear different aspects to 
men who interpret differently the beings by whom they are. 
sustained. 


Just views of human ‘nature are, then, all important. In 
comprehending man, we comprehend God, Duty, Life, Death, 
Providence; we have the key to the Divine administration of 
the world. tn proportion as man is made known to us, we 
learn why he-was placed upon earth, and see the explanation 
of the discipline which is appointed to him here. The mys- 
teries of his childhood, progress, and maturity, of his joys 
and sorrows, of his temptations and sins, gradually clear 
away. Even material nature becomes revealed to us in a new 
light. in proportion as we understand man, -- God's greatest 
work, -= we understand inferior creation; we discover new 
adaptations of the outward and inward worlds, new analogies 
between nature and the human spirit; the Unity of the Uni- 
verse dawns upon us. 


But in the realization of this prospectus, only eight 


External Perception; V. internal Perception or Reflection; 
Conception (or Latent Conception); VII. Memory; VIII. Dis- 


The plan of the author was plainly to trace, by ascend- 
ing degrees, the Order, Proportion, Harmony, of man's powers; 
and thus, by proceeding inward, from functions and relations 
which are most superficial and accidental, to those which are 
most central and essential, to exhibit an ideal of a perfect 
human being. . .He [Channing] recognized as the supreme power 
in man the Conscience; and. .. saw in this primal spring of 
moral energy an authoritative manifestation of absolute right, 
justly entitling it to be called the Oracle of God. Morality, 
in his view, flowed out from, and ascended up to, religion; 
the finite will was forever newly animated from the Infinite 
Will; and goodness was the inspiration of the All-Good. 
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——fhus from Man, the author would have been led to speak, 
in the Second Part of his work, of God, whom he saw revealed 
in human nature and the universe, as the One, Eternal, Infinite 
Person, whose essence and energy are love, -- the Heavenly 
Father, who creates all spirits in his own image, and contin- 
ually re-creates them by his inflowing life. Man he consi- 
dered as actually a child of God, in exact proportion to the 
degree of the fulness and constancy of his communion with the 
Father of Spirits. The process of a progressive life he be- 
lieved to be a perpetual regeneration. The end of man's des- 
tiny, to which he should aspire, was oneness with the Eternal 
Being; and in Jesus Christ -- whatever his rank in creation, 

he saw with grateful trust, and all-animating hope, a mani- 


festation of the glory to which man individually and collective- 
ly is welcomed. 


Having thus, in the central portion of his book, presented 
the perfection of human nature in its unity with its Divine 
Being, as a reality, Dr. Channing would have passed in the 
Third Part to announce the laws of duty, personal and social, 
which necessarily proceed from the principles which he had 
established. in ethics and politics, as in religion, his lead- 
ing aim was the spiritualization of man through the practical 
embodiment of Divine charity, in every relation of domestic, 
industrial, commercial, national life. He was assured that 
the law of love could be applied @& once to the most compre- 
hensive and most minute concerns of human intercourse. He 
anticipated, with unfaltering faith, the coming on an era of 
Universal Brotherhood, when freedom and order would be per- 
fectly harmonized, and when mankind the earth round would. be 
united in one co-operative family of the children of God.” 


eee 
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2Ibid., pp. 438-439. 
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CHAPTER II 
CONJECTURES AS TO THE DATE OF THE TREATISE ON MAN 


Now that we know something about the plan of the Treatise 
our attention should be turned to its date of composition. The 
time at which an author's different works were written is of part- 
icular importance in a picture of his whole life and work, and 
even though our concern in this thesis will be not of all of Chan- 
ning but simply of his one work, it is well that we have an idea 
of its date so that we can better understand it. 

Like Milton who spent many years in preparation for his 
greatest work, “Paradise Lost", Channing, too, gave much time to 


his unfinished Treatise on Man which was to be the crowning labor 


of his life. 


For many years he [Channing] had been, by reading, observa- 
tion, and patient thought, accumuiating a large mass of mater- 
ijals; and at length it seemed to him that the time had come 
when he was in some measure worthily fitted to write a work on 
Man, -~- his nature, relations, destiny, and duties. 


According to William Henry Channing, the author of the Life 
of William Ellery, the first allusion to this purpose (Treatise 
on Man) which we find in his correspondence appears in the follow- 
ing letter to the Rev. Dr. eavpenser: 


ts I wish I could send you, in return for your present, some 
of my own writings. But my state of health obliges me to be 
almost idle. I have long given up regular application, and 
am Obliged to spend the greatest part of life in using the 
means of living. Semetimées I hope that I shall be spared to 
execute a work of some extent, for which 1 have made prepara- 
tion; but time flies away, and nothing is done but the accumu- 
lation of more materials, and my plan continues to grow, whilst 
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Swilliam Henry Channing, Life of William Elle 
( Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1000), pp 
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Channing 


the space for accomplishing it is contracted. But this is 
the history of a thousand students, -- especially of our pro- 
fession; and it is certainly well for fhe world that so many 
schemes of authorship appear abortive. 


Channing, barn in 1780, was at the writing of the above 
letter forty four years of age. From his statement, ". . . I hope 
that I shall be spared to execute a work of some extent, for which 
T have made preparation. . .", we can assume that he had been think 
ing about his "magnum opus" for some time. I cannot determine 
exactly when he started to think of his Treatise, but at least 
we have in the letter of March 20, 1824, the first written mention 
of it. 


Other references to this work appear in his letters, and 


I shall mention a few passages to show how in spite of difficulties, 


Channing kept thinking and hoping eventually to write this great 
work. 
In a letter to Miss Lucy Aikin, dated Boston, August 30, 
1855, Channing writes: 


« « eFor the last year and a half I have done nothing to be 
named, and, though I am gradually rising in strength, 1 dare 
not hope that I can very soon return to labour. I have on 
my table two masses of materials which I have been accumulat- 
ing for some time, but the intervals between writing are so 
long, that when + return to my task I forget where I stopped. 
Still my heart does not fail me. I live in hope of doing 
something before I die; and if this happiness be denied me, 

I shall find comfort in seeing what others do for mankind, 
and shall rejoice that ghis brief life is not the whole period 
of useful exertion. .. 


ng 


From this letter we learn that Channing is still accumu. 


ating material, and that he still hopes to do something before he 
“dies. 
| Four years later, in a letter to William Plummer, Esq.;, 


prises ats i a a, ae = me me een smeiieeinee 
4Ibid., Letter dated Boston, March 20, 1824, pp. 417-418. 


Sanna Letitia Le Breton (Ed.}. Correspondence of Wn. 
Ellery Channing and Lasy Aikin, from 1886 to t5a5 (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers IS7as I sos ) 
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Epping, N. H.,» September 1857, he definitely says: "I am now in ~~ 
better health, and have begun my work." 


It has long been my purpose to give a connected, systematic 
view of my most important convictions on the subjects to which 
my life has been devoted. I have made large accumulations of 
materials, but have wanted strength to labor on them effectually. 
I am now in better health, and have begun my work. What I shall 
be able to accomplish I. know not. I cannot but fear that I 
shall disappoint my friends, not only in consequence of the 
want of physical energy, but from intellectual defects, of 
which I am deeply conscious. + am not, however, discouraged 
in the least by such thoughts. We must do what we can, and be 
grateful if we can do but little. The immediate reward of 
seeking the highest truth is inexpressible. It is a reward to 
know that even a few minds have received light and strength 
from our labors. : 


Channing corresponded with J. Blanco White, a theological 


writer, and on July 10, 18358 wrote: 


By the kindness of Providence I have now what is called 
tolerable health, yet for four months I have been disabled 
from labor. I long to write, for I feel as if I had delivered 
but a small part of my message. My whole life seems to me but 
a preparation for a work which I have not done, and which I 
may not be able to do in this world. This is one of the corro- 
borations of a higher life. I feel that I have not exhausted 
a11 my spiritual activity, -- that there is an indefinite, I 
had almost said infinite, power and life within, which physical . 
infirmity has not enabled me to bring out. Is this divine 

. energy to perish? Is there nothing of prophecy in these as- 
pirations after higher spheres of action? These anticipations 
are joyful, though I cannot say that they fully satisfy me. I 
want to act now, -- to act in a world, the darkness, sins, and 
suffering of which weigh often as a heavy burden on my spirit. 
It seems to me that there never was so much to be done on earth 
as at this moment, -- never so great a demand for clear and 
bold expositions of truth, and for manifestations of the pure 
spirit of Christianity. There never was more to contend with, 
and never more aids for the conflict. The authority of the 
past never was more unsettled, and the possibility of acting 
beneficently on the future never was greater. You and Il, 
however, my dear Sir, are too far advanced to do what we would, 
or to see the results of others’ agency. No matter. The 
fountain of moral power is inexhaustible, and Providence will 
raise up mightier champions of truth and virtue. 


Channing was greatly preoccupied with writing anti-slavery 
pamphlets, but in another letter to J. Blanco White, May 1859, he 


a —— — 
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Schanning, op. cit., p. 418. 
TIpid., p. 419... 


I look forward with peculiar hope to this summer. I feel now 
as if I had done my duty in regard to great immediate, public 
interests, and my desire and hope is to give myself to what 
seems to me the work of my life, -=- the exposition of my views 
of truth and duty. I am now sanguine, yet hopeful. I have 
something to say, yet I feel I may not be spared to do it; -- 
nor shall I count my life's labor lost if I fail; for all our 
action here is but the child's preparation for the spiritual 
manhood which awaits us, and in ripening for this we live 


ee ee we produce no perceptible outward effect 
For many years Channing had been gathering material, and 
thinking of writing his great work -- as we have seen from the 
above mentioned correspondence. At last, we discover that he has 
actually begun writing. Ina letter to Miss Lucy Aikin, dated 
September 11, 18359, he writes: 
- « eDuring this summer I have been able to give little 
more than an hour a day tg my work, but I have been all the 
happier for my pains. . .% ~« 
According to the evidence presented by Channing's corres- 
pondence, we can see that he planned much but wrote nothing, probd- 
ably because of illness. In the letter to J. Blanco White, dated 
May, 1839, he speaks of his hope of starting his work "this sum- 
mer", In the letter of September 11, 1839, to Miss Aikin, he says 
that he has been giving a little time each day to his work. From 
the se passages the conclusion to be drawn is that Channing really 
started writing his great work sometime during the summer of 1859. 
This fact, of course, makes the writing late in his life, since he 
died in 1842. 

After finally starting to write, Channing continued but 


slowly. He writes to Miss Aikin, July 18, 1840: 


ae — -— 
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7Ipid., p. 419. 
Sanna Letitia Le Breton, op. cit., p. 550. 
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. « « YOu are well enough, I suppose, to work; and what 
a happiness is this! I am a poor labourer myself; today I 
have written two hours only; and yet this effort not wholly 
unsuccessful, will light up the day. The thought that I may 
live to give out my mind is full of exhilaration. Perhaps 
my cage is singular; I am sixty years old, and yet have only 
begun the work which I have had in view a large part of my 
life. My friend Tuckerman used almost,to be angry at my post- 
poning my task; but I told him I must bide my time and see my 
way clear before me; and now that the time has come, I have 
little strength for the toil. Yet I do not faint; I feel, in- 
deed, that I may be deluded as to the importance of what I 
have undertaken. Many men, far my superiors, have laid out 
their strength in a work which the world has refused to read, 
and their names are perpetuated by writings to which they at- 
tached no importance. I feel the uncertainty of all that I 
am to do; but it seems to me I have something worth saying, 
and I shall be grateful for the opportunity. If men should 
think differently, 1 shall not quarrel with them. That my 
own spiritual education will go on by trying to bring forth 
what is deepest in my own soul, I am sure, and I shall do the 
more for the effort, if not here, yet hereafter. I sometimes 
have a fear, and that is that my enthusiasm may be somewhat 
chilled by time. My memory I know will decline, and my cap- 
acity of labour; but the chill of the heart, this I do not 
like to think of. But I hope. My heart has kept its warmth 
under two severe trials; that is, the freest inquiry and a 
growing knowledge of the world. I think, too, that it has 
never been a superficial warmth. May I go on roe more and 
more fervently to the last! I have little fear the in- 
tellect will be wanting to my next work, if the heart will but 
live and soar. I did not mean to give you so much of myself; 
but it so happens that my mind just now has taken this direc- 
tion, and my letters are apt to be tinged by what I think 
about at the time. . .9 


It is interesting to note how Miss Aikin, who evidently 


knew of Channing's Treatise on Man felt about his effort, and what 


he wrote in reply to her letter, 


- »« e But why do I speak of books to read, to you who are 
so much better employed in writing? I cordially congratulate 
both you and the public on your task, and particularly on the 
ardent spirit with which you are pursuing it. I hope to know 
what your work is to be, but, be what it may, I am strongly 
persuaded that it will prove to be something that the world 
will not easily let die.” What you have been meditating half 
your life cannot but be something of importance, and wor thy of 
general attention. You did’well to “bide your time,” and to 
wait till you were sure of having the ear of the public in 
right of your former publications. May health and Asis | i 
be given you to complete all that is in your heart!. . 


9Ibid., pp. 365-366. 
l0Thid., p. 372. Lucy Aiken to Channing, October ll; 1840. 
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In a postcript to a letter dated Boston, December 15, 1841, 


Channing replied to Miss Aikin's query: - 


P.S. You ask about my “great work." I beg you not to use 
the phrase again. I have nothing great about me but the un- 
developed within. My wish is to throw a little light on some 
great problems relating to human nature -- and, I may say, the 
divine -- by giving my views in connection with metaphysics, 
ethics, politics, and theology. I hope to escape a large 
work, for my aim is to give only my Own views, the fruits of 
my own thinking. I am a little discouraged, for the winter is 
gone, and I have brought very little to pass. . .ll 


Channing's hopes for his work remained high to the very 
end. He did very little in three years from the summer of 1859 to 
the time of his death in October 1842 - but at least he managed to 
complete the eight chapters which are presented in this thesis. 


al 


llinia., pp. 410-411. 
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CHAPTER III 
CONTEMPORARY AND LATER COMMENTS ON THE TREATISE ON MAN 


The purpose of this .ehapter is not to prove any point in 


particular, tut to mention certain things that arose in connec- 


tion with the Treatise on Man. 


Very few people seemed to know anything about this work. 
Examination made of the literature of the period, of and about 


Channing, yields scarcely any mention of the Treatise. As a re- 


sult, therefore, it is natural to assume that few people knew of 
Channing's intention. The previous chapter deals with letters in 


which mention is made of the Treatise. A few other remarks, show- 


ing a knowledge of the work, and which have not yet been mentioned, 


will now be quoted. : 
Orville Dewey, fourth president of the American Unitarian 


Association, undoubtedly knew of the Treatise. Ina letter to 


Channing, dated New York, September 50, 1841, .he writes: 


My Dear Sir, -- 1 cannot go away for two years without 
taking leave of you. .. 1 have been occupied with printing a 
vOlume of sermons. I feel as if it were a foolish thing to 
confess, but I imagined that 1 had something to say about 
“riuman life" (that is my subject), though I warrant you will 
find it little enough. But there, you are accustomed to say 
so much better things than the rest of us, that you ought to 
distrust your judgment. 

I am extremely glad to learn from Mrs. G. that your health 
is so good, and that you pass some time every day with your 
pen in your hand. The world, I believe, is to want for its 
guidance more powerfulwriting, during twenty years to come, 
than it has ever wanted before, or will again, and I hope you 
will be able to do your part. Perhaps this is speaking more 
oracularly than becomes my ignorance; but it does appesr to 
me that the civilized world is on the eve of a change and a 
progress, putting all past data at fault, and outstripping 


all present imagination. . le 


By indirection, it would seem, an effort is made by Dr. * 


Dewey to press Channing forward. 


The Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Unitarian minister and 


editor, in a memorial tribute to Channing, also mentions the 


Treatise: - 


In one of the last conversations I had with him [Channing], 
he told me. .. that the wish of his life had been to write a 
work which should embody his views on the Philosophy of Man 
and on General Theology; "but," said he, "the cause of freedom 
demands all the little strength I have. I am continually called 
upon, by the occasions of the hour, to write pamphlets, which 
task all my strength; and I shall never be able, I foresee, 
to do the work which I had hoped was to be the work of my life ."15 


Charles T. Brooks, Unitarian minister, poet, translator and 


a biographer of Channing, probably saw the Treatise. In what form 


he saw it, we do not know, for he speaks of it as containing five 


chapters, when it really - in its present form - contains eight 


chapters. Brooks also expected the essay to be published; and at 


the same time wrote a criticism of it. 


During the last year of his life Channing was busy gather- 
ing up and arranging his thoughts for a great work on the nature 
and destiny of man. He lived to finish only five chapters 
which are taken up with a philosophy of sensation, conception, 
consciousness, and memory. These chapters were carefully 
written out, and will soon be published. They will exhibit 
Channing in a new light, as presenting, in scientific state- 
ment, moral and spiritual truths and principles, upon which 
all his preaching and his philanthropic writings had been 
based. . . Pre-eminent and remarkable throughout the fragment 
is the idealism, the spirituality of doctrine. The body is 
the occasion, not the cause of sensation. “It is I (the soul) 
that see and hear." Because an idea - of space, for instance - 
follows a sensation, it is not therefore the effect of it. 

Yet the power comes from God. We must asswme his immediate 
and ever-present energy. The miller lifts the sluice, and the 
wheels begin to move; the stream that moves them is the flow 
of the Divine power. 


leva ry E. Dewey (ed.). Aut over ePhy and Letters of Orville 
Dewey (Boston: Roberts Brothers, » De T. 


logervices in Memory of Rev. William E. Channing, D.D. at 


the Arlington-Street Church, Boston, on Sunday Evening, Oct. 6; 


1867 (Boston: John Wilson and Son, 1867), p. 42. 
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The idea of power - of causation, for instance - accord- 
ing to Channing is of spiritual origin. All the ideas, in 
short, which have been so often derived from sensation, “have 
their origin in the mind. The source is within. The outward 
creation is revealed to us by our own souls." 


It is interesting to meet in these pages a personal refer- 
ence in the illustration of the writer's favorite theory of 
the spiritual and creative character of sensation. “May I say 
that now, when the creation has become a familiar sight, and 
my eye has grown dim, the earth and the heavens expand before 
me into new greatness. It is the soul which aggrandizes 
nature. 


The spiritual view here presented of the nature of sensa- 
tion and of the ideas to which it gives occasion strikingly 
coincides with a train of thought in Max Milller's last lectures 
on the origin and growth of the religious idea in man. For 
instance, he says: "We distinguish between sense and reason, 
though even these two are, in the highest sense, different 
functions only of the same conscious self." Again referring 
to the transcendental idea of infinity, he says: "Our very 
idea of a limit implies the idea of a beyond, and thus forces 
the idea of the infinite upon us, whether we like it or not." 


In the ideas of this philosophic bequest of Channing's, 
there may be no novelty now (Lavollaye remarks “the naivete 
of some Of his doctrines, which he thinks new; and which could 
not pass for discoveries except in America"), but in the spirit 
and style of the presentation there is something fresh, indiv- 
idual, and singularly attractive. How refreshing it is, too, 
what a presentiment: of immortality it gives us, to find one 
who with such a fervent spirit in such a frail frame has dev- 
oted the years of his manhood to the labors of the pulpit and 
the great moral, social, and political questions and crises of 
the hour, sitting down in his last days in the chair of science, 
and with youthful ardor addressing himself to the examination, 
in the light of reason and philosophy, of the questions, what 
man is made of, and what he is made for; to the task of resum- 
ing and reinforcing by scientific inductions, the great doctrine 
of the dignity and the divinity of our origin, nature, and 
destiny! 


Brooks 'scomment on Channing's Treatise has been quoted 


because, as far as can be determined, it is the only comment and 


criticism that could be found. It is true that Grace Ellery 


Channing? has given us selections from the Treatise, but she makes 


a 


—— ——_— 


Roberts Brothers, 1880), pp. 243-246. 
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14char les T. Brooks, William Ell ery Channing (Bos ton: 


1SaGrace Ellery Channing, Dr. Channing's Note-Book, Passages 
from the Unpublished Manuscripts of William Eris ry Channing (Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1887). 
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no criticisms or comments as does Charles T. Brooks. 
Many authors wrote of Channing's interest in man, the 
doctrine of the dignity of human nature, but none specifically 


mentioned the Treatise on Man; therefore, it is neither necessary 


not profitable to deal with these authors. 
* & & 
In many of the books dealing with the particular period 
in which we are interested, there were found discussions of Victor 
Cousin and his school of Eclecticism. This school had great in- 
fluence in New England from 1830 to 1840. The possibility that 


the Treatise on Man was in some way affected by Cousin has been 


tentatively explored, but my search has led to no obvious tie-up 
between the Eclectic philosophy and Channing's. 5 
Another question that led me on a fruitless hunt was: Did 


Channing write his Treatise as an answer to, or as an attack of 


some sort on; Transcendentalism? Without attempting to go into 
Transcendentalism, which in this thesis is not within my province, 
I shall simply state that I could find no written evidence to sup- 
port this train of thought. 

The result of my reading and study, and my conclusion, 
based upon available evidence, is that Channing planned to write 


a Treatise on Man for many years (see Chapter II - Conjectures 


as to the Date of the Treatise on Man); that he gathered much 


material; and that some time during the summer of 1839 he finally 
started to write the work "designed to be the crowning labor of 
his life." As we all know he died October, 1842, leaving his work 
unfinished. 


Before closing, it is interesting to know why this Treatise 


was never printed. The reason is William Henry Channing who as 


literary executor of his uncle, seems to have given careful con- 
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sideration to the value and to the question of the publication of 


the fragmentary Treatise; but eventually, in a paper which enclosed 


the whole manuscript, came to the following decision: - 
Final Verdict of W. H. ©. 1861. 


I have re-read these chapters of the proposed work on Man. 
And my first impression has been entirely confirmed. The 
Author never could have designed to publish these chapters in 
their present form. They are outlines only, - first sketches, 
= ahich he designed to fill out;—-draw-accurately, illustrate 
and finish. Neither in thought nor expression do they give any 
fair representation of Dr. Channing. Compared with the liter- 
ature of the age, - for instance such works as in W. Hamilton's 


Lectures. These chapters are very meagre. They should not be 
published, except in fragments. W. H. Channing. 
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CHAPTER I 
SENSATION 


I begin with sensation and the reason is obvious. Sensa- 
tion is the first stage of the mind's development, the first af- 
fection of the soul, the beginning of our inward life. Shut up 
all its avenues, deny all action to the nerves, which are the 
organs of sensation, let the impressions which are made from the 
beginning on the body excite no action or feeling on the mind, and 
the mind, we have reason to think, will put forth none of its 
powers, will slumber in unconsciousness. 

The spirit is unfolded by its connection with body. It is 
deeply indebted to the material organism with which it is allied. 
The organs of sense must be roused, the nerves spread through 
our frame be [quickened] or there would be no action of mind. 

This subject, sensation, demands attention, not only on 
account of its precedence in point of time - but because on this 
ground it has taken a place in some systems of philosophy, entirely 
opposed to the truth - and very degrading to our nature. We ha ve 
been told by men of great names, that the soul is the creature of 
sensation, that its ideas are all borrowed from matter, that it 
is made up of impressions from the outward world, which variously 
combined and modified constitute our whole intellectual store, that 


the soul indeed is nothing but matter, and all its powers, (faculties) 


are modes (or resultants) of material forces. According to this 


view our spiritual nature is subjected to the same necessity with 
the physical world. Physical laws govern it. It has no more free- 
1 


dom than the clod or rock, and of consequence the moral attributes 
which we found on belief of its dignity, are illusions. We begin 
then with sensation, not for the purpose of repeating what phil- 
se opnere especially Dr. Reia,+ have observed in relation to its 
laws and history, but simply to show its relation to our whole 
spiritual nature. 

The first remark is that we have no authority whatever for 
ascribing sensation to the body, as its cause. The body is the 
occasion, not the cause. The air produces in the nerves of the 
ear a vibration, a tremulous motion; a sound follows. We hear, 
but this vibration of matter, and this sound or mental affection 
have nothing in common. They are affections of entirely different 
orders. That motions of the ear or brain have a power of producing 
a feeling of the mind, that an agitation of the optic nerve can 


give {rise] to the perception of colour - these are conclusions w- 


warranted by the fact. Between movements of the nerves and con- 
scious sensation there is an infinite chasm, By (examining them) 
the most careful analysis, we see no connection between them, no 
common property, but a dissimilitude so remarkable that we reject 
the idea that the one is the production of the other. Millions of 
human beings see and hear for life, without a suspicion of the 


existence of the nerves whieh niateter to their functions. Nothing 


—— ——— — — 
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lrne reference is probably to Dr. Thomas Reid, Scottish 
philosopher (1710-1796) whose 


nquiry into the Human Mind on the 
Principles of Common Sense (1764 j-aualy yzed sense perception with — 
acumen a or na ve s classic doctrine was, that the unit 
of knowledge is not an isolated impression but a judgment, which 
contains reference both to permanent object and to a permanent 
world of thought. Such judgments are not derived from sensation 
but are “suggested” or “influenced" by perceptive experience and 
even give the latter validity. 
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in either suggests the relation of cause and effect, (indicates 
that they are bound together.) 

It may be well to observe that by sensation we understand 
those affections of the mind which take place in consequence of 
impressions made on certain bodily organs. Those organs are the 
eye, Which is the instrument of vision, the ear, by which we hear, 


the palate by which we taste, the organ of smell in the nostrils, 


the organs of touch or feeling » @ function which resides chiefly 


in the extremities of the fingers, but is also spread over the 
whole body. When an impression is being made on these by light, 
air, and other outward influences, certain affections, such as 
sounds, colors, tastes, odors, and feelings of touch are excited. 


These we call sensations. 


The distinction which I have laid dow between occasion 
and cause is one with which we are all familiar. A miller lifts 
a sluice and his wheels begin to turn, but the motion of the sluice 
is not the power which turns his wheel. It is the occasion. Its 
motion only gives liberty to the stream to act. I open my eye and 
I see, nor can I see without this action of the lids. But this 
action is not the cause of vision. It ia the occasion. It admits 
the light, nor is the light the cause. Its single office is to 
give a certain impulse to the retina or nerves. 

Nor is this affection of the nerves the cause. It is only 
the occasion of sight. Philosophers now conceive that the movement 
and vibration of the nerve excites galvanic action. Electricity 
is disengaged and should this theory prove true, future observers 
will find electricity to be but an occasion of something more rem- 
ote and subtle, and we have every reason to think that when we shall 
reach the last material agent, we shall not discover a proper cause, 
a productive power, but must ascribe the connection between it and 
thought to the immediate ever present energy of God. 


There is of necessity a proportion between the cause and 


the effect. A cause cannot produce all effects indifferently, but 


those to which its own nature adapts it. This we cannot help be- 


lieving. That an agent should produce something which is in no 
respect allied to itself, which is of a different and far higher 
order, shocks this fundamental conviction. A few fibers of matter 


set in motion by some foreign substance have no proportion to the 
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sensations of sight, sound, taste, smell, which follow their ac- 
tion, and as we cannot detect on most powerful {scrutiny] the least 
signs of an agency, by which these nerves produce sensation, we 

act unphilosophically in ascribing to them such a power. 

There are not a few who never think of ascribing our high- 
est mental action, the investigations of Newton, the moral senti- 
ments of Fenelon, to matter as a cause, who still think that our 
sensations are to be so accounted for. They are betrayed into the 
illusion by the contiguity of the sensation to the bodily motion 
which it follows, and still more to what they think the low, de- 
graded character of sensation. Undoubtedly this affection of the 
mind is low compared with philosophical reasoning and virtuous sen- 
timent, for it is passive, confined and contains no knowledge. 
Still it is not to be disdained. It has intimate alliance with all 
our powers, and when refined by them is not unworthy of the great- 
est spirits or of the most exalted existence. Sound, as we hear 
it from the great masters of music, as it comes to us charged with 
the thoughts and feelings of noble souls, does not seem to us un- 
fit for Heaven and the beautiful lights which are spread over 
creation, who of us does not hope to enjoy forever. 

If we examine our own consciousness, we shall feel distinct- 
ly that sensation belongs to the mind as truly as reason and moral 


feeling. Does not each man [conclude] that the reasoning principle 


within him which thinks ‘and loves, also hears, sees, tastes, touches? 


Does he not refer all these actions to one and the same person, 
whom he calls himself? I have an immediate consciousness that the 
Same principle in me which admires my friend's virtues, sees his 
countenance and form. I can no more separate the different func- 


tions of my mind, and ascribe them to a different agent, than I 


_— 5 - > 


can sever my sensation. It is not a nerve which sees or hears. 
It is I who see and hear. Sight and hearing are capacities of my 
soul. They exist when the organs sleep or are rendered wholly 
useless by disease. 1 can conceive of them as exercised without 
any organ. Some philosophers [conclude] that this has already 
taken place. Nothing is more reasonable than to anticipate this 
in a future life. 

Because impressions made from abroad on other organs of i 
sense precede sensation we are not to consider the former as pro- ia 
per cause of the latter, for immediate antecedence is not the es- 
sence of a cause. And this thought deserves to be well weighed, 
for through neglect of it much error is introduced into philosophy. 
There are ideas connected with impressions on the sense, as closely 
as sensations, but which none I think will suppose to be caused by 
them. Such for example is the idea of space. This springs up in- 
mediately when the organs of sight or touch are affected by out- 
ward things. But when we consider the peculiarities of space, 
how entirely it differs from all sensations that it cannot be seen 
or touched or subjected to any bodily organ, and especially that 
instead of being finite and changeable it is recognized as some- 
thing necessary, immutable and infinite,# can we imagine the idea 
of it to be produced by the motions of certain nerves impressed 
from abroad? Do we not see that the senses are merely-the occasions 
not the reasons of this action? 

immediate antecedence is not the essence of a cause. The 
presence of two sounds or two colors to the mind is followed imme- 


diately by the perceptions of agreement or difference among them. 


‘Ce —— ” 
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2Alternate Reading: But can anyone suppose that the idea 
of space, so different from all sensation, which has nothing in 


common with color, taste, smell, which reveals to us something as 
nedessary, immutable and infinite, ... 
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But can two colors, blue and green be considered as causes of the 
idea of difference? Do they create a thought, which has nothing 

in common with them , which is not a sensation, and which is so 
general as to be recognized in all successions of thought? The 
senses are the occasions, the appointed condition of all intellect- 
ual action. Without them we should not think or will. But thought, 
will, affection are entirely different from agitations of a nerve, 
and immeasurably superior to them and require a very different 
cause. 


Il have stated one cause which has led to the notion that 


sensations are caused by impressions made from abroad on the senses. 


There is another [cause] very operative and that is the illusion 
growing out of our tendency to associate together in’ thought things 
which have been joined in our experience. Thus as sensations are 
connected with impressions made on the organs by outward objects 
we transfer the sensations to these objects, we suppose the former 
to reside in the latter. We place the smell of the rose in the 
flower as its permanent abode. We place heat in the fire, and 
sound in the harp, and suppose them to issue from these seats© and 
to penetrate us through our organs. But in all this we cheat our- 
selves. The fire is lifeless, and without feeling, and however it 
may occasion heat, does not contain [it]. The heat, the fragrance, 
the sound are in ourselves, are simply affections of the mind. 
There is not the slightest affinity between them and the outward 
objects from which they are derived. The Eolian harp simply vi- 
brates. The melancholy sound which seems to swell from the in- 
strument belongs only to our own breast. Sensations instead of 
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being produced by matter have a special title to be gonsidered 
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as self originated, that is, they have no likeness to matter what- 
ever. Other ideas such as those of God or man do correspond to 
real existence. They may be called copies, and thus be traced to 
foreign objects as their cause. But sensations copy nothing. They 
originate entirely in our own breasts. 

1 incline much to the doctrine that sensations may be con- 
sidered as existing in the mind, at the first moment of its crea - 
tion, and as becoming objects of consciousness by the impressions 
made on the senses from abroad. The mind may possess what it is 
not conscious of. Of the countless thoughts which form its [en- 
dowment ] how few are present to it at any given moment. It some- 
times happens that an impression received in childhood, after hav- 
ing disappeared for a long life will revive in old age. The occa- 
sion only was wanting, and so when the occasion of sensation ap- 
pears, these spring forth into conscious life. 

Sensations are degraded into mere creatures of matter, 
because they spring up only in consequence of impressions from 
matter on the organs. But perhaps this mode of their being brought 
out is only temporary. Their dependence on matter may be confined 


only to the present state. Ina higher life the mind will probably 


cease to be passive and dependent as regards its sensations, or will 


be able to awaken them at pleasure. I do not infer this from the 
alleged facts of animal magnetism, though some of these are not 
easily disposed of. I look to plain facts. We have a power, 
called by some philosophers conception, by which we recall absent 
objects, and sometimes revive colours and objects so forcibly that 
they seem to be present. Some men have obvtained such vividness of 
conception that distant spots have risen before them with the dis- 
tinct and brilliant hues of reality. The traveller Niebuhr in his 
last illness revisited in this manner the cities of the East which 
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had attracted him in earlier life, and enjoyed their streets and 
fountains as if they were under his eyes. Ina higher existence 
all the sensations may be dependent on the will, so that at any 
moment, we may surround ourselves with a world of our own crea- 
tion, with concerts of sweetest sounds, with prospects of beauty. 
We can see obvious reasons why this power is now withheld and sen- 
sation made dependent on our outward world governed by rigid laws, 
for were we able in our present intellectual childhood, and when 
self-control is so feeble, to create what sensations we please, we 
should undoubtedly surround ourselves with a paradise of animal 
delight. We should repel every feeling of pain and every call to 
labor, and our high nature would slumber. We see then why sensa- 
tion is made dependent on an outward world which we cannot control. 
But this fact does not prove the dependence to be necessary. A 
temporary fitness does not argue an unchangeable arrangement. ‘Sen- 
sation being an essential part of the soul has a more material con- 
nexion with the will than with outward objects and in our [future] 
progress we may expect to enter into this vast inheritance, to gain 
a power over the whole world of sensation and to turn it to uses of 
which we little dream in our present being. 

It has been the object of these remarks to show that sen- 
sations have their fountain in the Soul itself. They belong to the 
mind as truly as the most abstract thoughts and refindd affections. 
The sweet sounds which steal away our souls, the beautiful hues 
which delight us, are from ourselves, and portion of our own being. 
This view is interesting, and helps to illustrate the greatness of 
the mind. We are apt to speak of sensations as a flowing in upon 
us from the outward world. The truth is that they flow out from 
us and furnish the Universe in its ever varying robes. The gor- 


geous hues of morning and evening, the delicate or brilliant colors 
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(colorings?) of the flowers, the fragrance and melodies of the ° 
fields, are literally not figuratively human sensations associated 
with nature. We create what we delight in. The soul transmutes 
the colourless, silent, cheerless earth into a paradise. Nature 
by impulses on the organs of sense invites (wakes up) the mind to 


pour forth her boundless treasures, and obedient to the summons 


the mighty enchantress sheds over the moist heaven and earth, spring 


and autumn, cloud and ocean, a profusion of beauty which she can- 
not herself comprehend. We have here then in sensation itself, the 
lowest action of our natures, no small signature of its greatness. 
According to the remarks now made, we learn the futility 
of the controversy which has long been waged on the subject of the 
origin of our ideas. We have different philosophical (systems ] 
called the sensual, the spiritual, grounded on the difference of 
opinion on this point. Some have endeavoured to trace all ideas 
to the senses. Ythers admitting this origin to be true of sensa- 
tion have maintained that we have other ideas not to be derived 
from this source, but from the soul. The truth is, that all belong 
equally to the soul. There is but one fountain whether of sensa- 
tion or of other mental affections. Impressions on the senses 
and indeed the occasions of the former and so they are of the 
latter. Without such impressions, no ideas of any kind would 
spring up within us. Indirectly our whole mental action and know- 
ledge and virtue may be traced back to the senses as the occasion 
of their existence. The sensualist and spiritualist may both lay 
down their arms and cease their useless warfare. If they come to 
understand one another they will find that they differ in little 
or nothing. | 
It has been the custom of late to find much fault with 
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Mr. Locke * as the author of the sensual philosophy on account of 
the high rank he has given to sensation as the [immediate cause] 
in explaining the origin of our ideas. But he plainly means only 
that sensation is the occasion not the productive cause. When he 
traces the idea of space to the senses, he does not mean that space 
falls under any of these, that it can be seen, handled, tested, 
heard and touched, or that the idea of it is included as a part in 
any Of the mental affections, which are properly called sensations. 
He means that by the exercise of the senses this idea springs up 

to us, or becomes present to consciousness. His simple object was 
to show the way in which ideas come to us, to trace them back to 
their first manifestation, to give their history, not to unfold 
their cause, nor did he dream of confounding under one head all 
which owe their birth to the same circumstances. 

It seems to have been thought that sensations are neces- 
sarily very low | poor affections of the mind, because of their in- 
timate connexion with bodily organs, and that of course, a philos- 
ophy in which EN flourishes as the foundation or spring of 
all subsequent affections of the mind, must be a very degrading one. 
But we are to judge of the relative dignity of sensations not at 
all from the circumstances of their origin or first appearance, but — 
wholly from their nature. No matter how an idea or mental .affec- 


tion springs up - whether as consequence of impression on the senses, 


or without any previous action from abroad. A difference in this 
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*sonn Locke, author of The Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing (1687). = a> 
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respect does not at all settle its rank. I can conceive of myself 


as sO constituted that on the first impulse of light on the retina, 


an intuition of God would have sprung up in my mind. With the first 


vibration of air on the ear, the idea of duty might have dawned on 


me. These grand convictions would have lost nothing of their grand- 


eur in consequence of these occasions of their appearance in my 


mind. On the other hand, I might have been so made that sensations 


would spring up without any action of the outward world on the body, 


or without the existence of the body. What then? The sensation 
would not be a whit more respectable, were it to be born or first 
to arise under entirely different circumstances from the present. 
Ideas and feelings are to be estimated not by their mode of birth 
but by their nature, and their correspondence to reality. Thus 
tried sensations indeed hold a low place, tt still they are an 
important part of the soul, have important relations to its high- 


est powers ° x x x x 


Sensation not product of body 
Body a restraint 

I have endeavoured in preceding remarks to show that sen- 
sation is not to be regarded as the product of the body. Bodily 
impressions are merely its occasion, and it is not a whit the more 
or less honourable for such an origin. If I may here be allowed 
a digression, I would say that so far am I from considering sensa- 
tion and thought as products of the body, that I am rather inclined 
to consider the latter as a restraint on the former, as repressing 
rather than creating feeling and intelligence. This topic belongs 
to another place, and yet so prone are men to magnify the power of 
the body over the mind, and thus to degrade human nature, that it 
may be usefully suggested here. The soul, as will be more and more 
apparent is essentially active, and tending at all times to put 


p 
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forth all its power. It is an unbounded force seeking perpetual 
and indefinite expansion, and if left to itself, it would break 

out into a chaos of sensation, thought, affection and will. It 
does not need excitement but (repression) restraint. It needs 
restraints to determine the order of its development, and to give 
it the possibility of moral self-control. The body I apprehend is 
ordained by God as this pestraining, regulating power. Sensations 
are connected by his will with the body, not because they could not 
exist without it, but because without it they would burst forth too 
freely, and without order overflow the soul. By union with the 
body, the soul's activity is not created but confined. According 
to the present constitution of things, it sees and hears only when 
the eye and ear are impressed from abroad. Without this or some 
other restraining organism, sensation(s) of sight and hearing would 
break forth like torrents from within itself. The body is a prison 
as the instinctive wisdom of all ages, has taught, curbing the 
souls'. action, except in particular directions and under particu- 
lar conditions. The power of vision, in itself indefinite is now 
limited to cases when the visual organ is acted on by light. The 
organ limits the sensations and being subjected to the will gives 
us power over these. 

Instead of (perhaps instead of thus) regarding sight and 
hearing as productions of the optic and auditory nerves, it may be 
proper to say, that we are now confined to see and hear by these 
or gans only. The soul's free development, by its own intellectual 
and moral energy, is the end, and for this purpose, it is linked 
mysteriously to matter. tn consequence of this connection, sensa- 


tion is the first stage of development, and viewed in reference to 


what follows, it is the sign not of a degraded, but exalted, nature. 


Second cause of low estimate of sensation. -- Sensation, 


as I have said, has been looked on as low and debasing, on account 
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of its close connection with matter. Anoth®r cause leading to 
the same estimation, is its passive character. 

We receive sensations without effort and often in spite of 
effort. Let light fall on the eye, or an odor penetrate the nos- 
trils, and we have the appropriate sensations, whether we will or 
not. No energy is required, no faculties put forth for their re- 
ception. The mind is here subject to foreign influences as shaped 
from abroad. It seems a slave rather than the Lord. Now we all 
feel that active power and self-forming energy are essential to 
dignity; and our first sensations wanting, these are looked upon 
as signs of a low nature. 

But this passiveness of sensation is not its necessary am 
enduring characteristic. It falls more and more under the power 
of the will. By our control over the organs and our power of 
motion, we can determine ina great measure what tastes, sounds, 
scdnery, shall engage the mind or be excluded from it. By con- 
centrated attention which is a strong action in the will, we can 
create to ourselves an extent and delicacy of sensation unknown 
to the multitude of men. The Savage can see a track, where to us 
there would be an undisturbed surface. The painter detects shades 
of colour, when to us there is no variety. The musician separates 
into a vast variety of harmonious notes what falls on the common 


ear as an inexplicable mass of sound. A multitude of new and most 


interesting sensations are brought to consciousness, and in &@ sense 


created by the human will. We have already said that by strong 
acts of coneeption, we can revive sensations, so that they will 
Spring up in obedience to the mind as vividly as from outward 

objects. It is also true that by concentration of attention on 
other and higher things, we can exclude them from the mind when 


forced on us from abroad. The eye, ear, and touch are suspended 
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or overcome by the soul. The spirit under strong excitement of 
faith, hope, and love sometimes rises above all feeling of pain, 
though outward tortures and wounds solicit vehemently its atten- 
tion. That sensation is not from the beginning subjected to the 
will, is wisely ordered, if it be the design of Providence to un- 
fold the spirit progressively, through its own energy, (and) so 
that each stage shall be a preparation for higher. Such a being 
cannot begin with the highest. We must expect it to manifest it- 
self At first in its humblest form. The oempre of its will must at 
first be narrow. ‘tn its experience and moral weakness it could 
not be trusted with power over sensation, or with the smlection of 
objects of attention. It needs a school when the outward will in 
a measure rules over it, compels its attention by the stern moni- 
tions of pain as well as allure it by pleasure. Such a spirit 
needs passion as well as active elements in its constitution. They 
are essential to its regular and free development. 
oe 

Sensations regarded in themselves are indeed low, and, of 
little worth. But they ought nottoteso regarded. They have in- 
timate relations with our whole spiritual nature, and they are 
means of its development, and so considered detract nothing from 
the soul's dignity. Our faculties of thought, judgment, require 
something to act on, and sensations furnish them with the first 
Objects. So the will and affections require excitements, and this 
office is first promoted by sensation. The particular fitness of 
our present sensations to develop the mind has not, as [far] as I 


know, been treated. But I do not despair of important discoveries 


of philosophy in that direction. That the soul is capable of other 


sensations besides those we experience, 1 cannot doubt, that only 


five classes of sensations exist in the universe is most unlikely. 
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A new organ would give us a new class as different from the present 
as sight from sound. The spirit is probably susceptible of infin- 
ity of sensations, as well as of thoughts. And through its whole 
future being new capacities of this kind are to be brought out, and 
to minister to the faculties with an energy not now dreamed of. 
Our present sensations, 1 conceive, have beens elected for us from 
an infinity as being suited to the first stage of development. We 
need them now. We are to grow up to others. Of these unknown sen- 
sations some may require as their condition a previous expansion 
of intellect and will. Some may by their nature be too keen and 
exquisite to consist with present freedom, or might be too absorb- 
ing. There is a wisdom, could we penetrate it, in the selection 
of the sensations with which we now begin our being. Our exper- 
ience teaches us that in our present sensations some have an adap- 
tation to one faculty rather than another. For example, sight 
ministers most largely to the intellect as is ‘proved by our using 
"seeing" and "knowing" as synonymous terms. Whilst sound has a 
peculiar connexion with the affections as we learn from music. It 
is reasonable to believe that there is a suitableness in all the 
sensations to the mind's present infant state, and this unknown 
region of nature will one day be laid open. 

Sensation has intimate connexion with intellect. It is 
not knowledge. It is not thought that springs up immediately on 
connexion with it. The first idea, that of oneself, of the I, 
seems to be associated with the first sensation whatever that may 
be. With sensations of sight and touch comes the idea of space, 
and with s ounds, that of time, or continuous succession. The 
various relations of likeness and unlikeness, priority and sub- 
sequence furnish occasion to comparison, and other faculties, and 


thus the mighty world of thought is stirred within us. Some phil- 
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osophers have endeavoured to show that sensations are the elements; 
constituents of all thought, but they fill a much higher place. a 
They are the first occasions and objects of the mind's action. } 
Passive they awaken the soul's powers, and ideas of an infinitely 
higher order than themselves are brought out to the consciousness. 
It is astonishing how little we owe to the senses, of 
what we trace to them. The world as first revealed by them is 
almost wholly different from the world we daily see. At first, 


the infant discerns no difference of distance. There is no pers- 
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pective. Visible objects have no depth. The universe is a flat 


confused surface, a chaos out of which the mind gradually brings 
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order and beauty. Comparatively nothing is seen at first. We all Be ES 
know, even in our mature years, how an object with an account of 
its distance, or some strangeness of position, is at first an ob- 
scure mass, spread out into distinctness as soon as we know what 
it is. Knowledge seems to take the place of a new sense. Our or- 
gans of sense when well trained, i.e, when they have been concen- 
trated on the object by repeated regular acts of will, acquire a 
quickness and extent of operation astonishing and almost miraculous 
to such as have received no training. The blind perceive by touch 
what escapes wholly the apprehension of persons enjoying sight. 
The ear of the educated musician in a moment feels the harmony of 
a complication of sounds which to the unpractised is an unmeaning 
confusion. Above all the disciplined eye sees a world hidden from 
common men. Light entering this organ has been compared to a lan- 
guage, its chief significance is derived from the mind. 

The sensstions minister to knowledge, in becoming signs 
of the hidden properties of material things. In our present im- 


perfect state, we cannot penetrate to the essence of things around 


us. The inward power does not fall under our notice. It is made 
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known by sensations which are excited or which accompany its pre- 
sence. The different [properties] are made known to us very much 
by color, sound, taste, and especially the former. Sensations of 
sight give to outward things their costume, become signs to us of 
their hidden properties, and are important helps towards that great 
intellectual process of classification on which action and progress 
greatly depend. The vast varieties of sensation, the endless shades, 
fit them for this office of signs and representatives of the in- 
finite unknown world. 

There are two classes of sensations which perhaps should 
bear a different name, because they have no specific organ. Il 
mean pleasures and pains which fulfil singularly important func- 
tions in developing the mind. They are the great means of fixing 
attention or of summoning the mind to put forth the will for the 
concentration of thought. Without these the mind would be scat- 
tered. These fasten it on the object, make this its centre, ga- 
ther round it various thoughts and in the first instance contrib- 
ute more to that great process called the association of ideas, 
than any other cause. Pleasure and pain are the earliest links 
of thought. Happily it is a law of our organisation (the body is 
sO organised) that these and all other sensation lose their vivid- 
ness by time and thus the mind escapes from thraldom, turning it-. 
self to new objects and refreshing itself by new action. 

These sensations are also the first occasions of that 
never ceasing and infinite principle, of that boundless action 
which we call desire. That thirst for happiness which is to pur- 
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cation, which is to haunt us with visions of unreal good until 
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with long disappointment, it is appeased, (which, under a wise 
discipline is to appease itself) by the opening of a living foun- 
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tain of joy in the soul. This begins with the first pleasure, the 
first pain. Through these sensations, the soul first discovers its 
infinity. In childhood it grasps a good beyond what it finds. A 
secret restlessness and discontent disburb the morning of life. The 
indications of a vast end mix with our earliest pursuits. 

These sensations of pleasure and pain are also the first 
occasion of the action of the moral nature. Causeless pain excites 
the idea of wrong. The selfishness which takes away our pleasure, 
the idea of injustice, our own and others' rights faintly, gradually 
dawn on us, and at the same [time] that pleasure and pain are the 
occasions of our moral ideas, [and] awaken the conscience, they 
become to the moral nature the first tempters. Through them the 
great struggle between desire and duty commences. Yur moral history 
dates from their collision with our sense of right. In this view 
what an important place they hold. Sensations the first occasion of 
moral energy, and moral triumph, the spirits! development. 

Again these sensations being connected with objects not 
immediately within our reach are the first springs of action, awake 
the will to some constant purpose, rouse and inure us to labour, 
and thus give us a consciousness of our energy and efficiency. 
Through the whole of life, these sensations lie at the root of much 
of human activity. There is no greater sign that the whole of life 
is our infancy than the fact, that physical pains and pleasures keep 
us so much in motion and are designed to place us under higher in- 
citements, to sever the will from desire, to unite it with rational 
and moral impulses. This is the soul's manhood, but as yet how 
slowly have men made this progress. 

These views will show us the important place which sensa- 
‘tions hold in the first stage of our being. They seem low, but 
they have great functions. As we advance in life, they rise in 


dignity. We then discover that they are not only means of the 
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action and development of our faculties, but that they have af- 
finities with our noblest powers and sentiments. This is partic- 
ularly true of sensations of sound. These woven together by a man 
of genius in a piece of music represent and awaken emotions, the 
purest tenderest, most delicate, the most exalted feelings of our 
nature. We feel instinctively a harmony between the two. What is 
remarkable, musical sounds call forth emotions within us, which we 
experience from no other cause. They sesm to wind their way into 
depths of our [being] which nothing else can visit. Every person 
of sensitivity comprehends this, and 1 infer from it that our sen- 
sations have affinities with our highest nature not yet fully com- 
prehended, and which will only be understood in a more [advanced] 
state of the soul. Not only sounds, but certain combinations of 


color have a sentiment, if I may so say, and speak to the soul. 


There is sanething spiritual too in certain odours in the fragrance 


of the fields and flowers. Even the lowest of all our sensations, 
that of taste, will, I believe, in a better age when the animal 
nature is subjected, rise into a degree of dignity. Perhaps some 
of our readers may already have experienced that certain tastes 
have a refined character, very different from the grosser enjoy- 
ments of the palate, and are worthy of pure elevated beings. 

I will offer but one more remark on the subject of sensa- 
tions. They furnish the imagination with powerful instruments. In 
the worlds of beauty which this wonder-working faculty creates, 
what splendor, and magical effects does she produce from the hues 
and sounds and delights which we owe originally to the senses. 


It is encouraging to observe how sensations become refined 


° 


and exalted in the course of an intellectual, virtuous life. The 


blue sky, the green fields, the hues and fragrance of flowers, the 


splendor of the rising and setting sun and of the stars, how deeply 
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do they work in the wise and puré soul. What springs of thought 
and emotion do they unfold, and how much of the happiness of the 


happiest may be traced to these influences. The eyes and the ear 
may became to us almost perpetual inlets of purifying pleasure, and 
the senses which at first chained us to this world may unlock with 
magical art infinite prospects beyond the world. Thus in these we 
see the indications of our high nature. 

It may be indeed objected that sensation is very often 
unfriendly to spiritual development, that it absorbs instead of 
unfolding the intellect, that it enslaves the will, that by being 


made the chief good of life it plunges men into licentiousness, 
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intemperance, selfish insensibility and brutal grossness. All this 
is true, but it is also true, that the great glory of a spirit, 
which consists in power, finds its best means of development in 
obstacles. Antagonism of some sort or other seems essential to 
the highest energy, especially moral energy. That force of will 
which we call effort, which above all others, braces and invigor- 
ates the soul, we owe to obstacles. The first moral triumphs are 
those obtained over the senses, and through these we are strength- 
ened. . for conflict, with more subtle and mighty foes of truth 
and virtue. To the development of sensation, we owe the soul's 
loyalty to higher good. The virtues of purity, temperance, for- 
titude, and these who is willing to spare? 

Many topics connected with sensation remain to be dis- 
cussed. The relation of the sénses to each other, the fitness of 
the eye and ear and other senses to act together and jointly on ; : 
the mind, and the fitness of the first knowledge of matter which 
they impart to the infancy of spirits. These and kindred subjects 
will meet attention in time. I have given already more time to 

the subject than I intended. 


el 


I close with one remark. We have seen the importance of 
the senses. It is interesting, however, to know that the spirit 
whilst it derives from them so many benefits, can yet almost whol- 
ly dispense with them. Individuals so unhappy, as to be born with- 
out one or more organs of sensation, may still unfold all the in- 
tellectual powers, and all the affections. We are familiar with 
cases of children, born wholly deaf, who have been instructed in 
language, and thus enabled to carry on the abstract and delicate 
processes of thought to which this instrument ministers. But it 
is also true that a child born with no senses” but touch may be 
through this single sense introduced to language, may read and 
write, may receive the highest truths of religion, may be a@ sym- 
pathising and useful nurse of the sick, and enter with lively in- 
terest into the occupations, sports and duties of life. It seems 
as if Providence designed by such cases to instruct us in the in- 
dependence of the spirit, and in its capacity of developing itself 
by the slightest possible aid. 
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Spoubtless a reference to Laura Bridgman, a blind deaf mute 
under the tutelage of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. See Samuel Gridle 
Howe by Mrs. Laura Elizabeth (Howe) Richards, New York. D. ca 
Co.; Inc. 19355. 


CHAPTER 2 


IDEA OF MATTER 

We have now treated of sensations. I proceed (it is nat- 
ural to proceed) to consider next the idea of matter, which springs 
up with them in the mind. Some may think that this idea belongs 
to the class of sensations and ought not to be separated fees then. 
The common opinion is that the material world being outward, all 
our conceptions of it come from abroad, and come through the senses. 
But this is an error. Our ideas of matter have, their origin in 
the mind and instead of being mere sensation they spring from and 
belong to the intellect, the reason, the higher faculty which dis- 
cerns truth. Of this faculty I shall an A » of course, hereafter. 
I take for granted that all will recognize it, that all know the 
difference between the thinking power and sensation, between a 
smell or taste and an act of reasoning or conviction. The one 
belonging to and distinguishing man, the other being shared with 
him by the brute. Now I maintain that our notion or idea of matter 
is derived chiefly from the wah ah eghun’ or vationa2 nature. Sen- 
sations are their occasions, but not their springs. They have 
their origin in the mind. The source is within. The outward crea- 
tion is revealed to us by our own souls. 

The first idea of matter is that it is a substance, and 
what is the idea of substance and whence comes it? By substance 


we understand that which lies beneath the properties, attributes, 


phenomena of matter or mind, and in which they inhere. We naturally 


and necessarily distinguish between the properties of things, and 
the things themselves, for example between the soul and its various 
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acts and feelings, between the divine nature, and the exertion of 
power and wisdom, by which that nature is revealed. So we distin- 
guish between matter, and its various properties, such as exten- 
sion, solidity, motion, colour. Beneath these properties we be- 
lieve that something exists, extended, coloured, divisible. This 
essence is impenetrable, but we are (not therefore less sure of 
its reality) sure that it exists. There is something which is 
solid, extended, [coloured] which (that?) is the basis of all these 
attributes and without which they could not exist. How do we know 
this? Do the senses discover to us the nature of matter and assure 
us of the necessity of its existence? Is it by the eye, the taste, 
by sound, by touch, that this mys ter ious essence is made known? Do 
we rank among our sensations, this universal truth, that all pro- 
perties, phenomena must have beneath them, a subject, substance, 
being in which they inhere? This is plainly a universal truth of 
it has 


reason. It belongs to our highest intellectual power. 


nothing to do with the senses. Without senses we should hold it, 
for it is revealed to us just as clearly by the properties or ener- 
gies of the soul, as by the properties of matter. Thus the fun- 
damental idea of matter is of spiritual origin. It belongs to our 
highest nature, so that the material universe is strictly revealed 
to us by our own souls. 

Let us pass now from the substance to the properties of 
wneheni These are commonly divided into primary, and secondary. 
The first are extension, solidity, mobility. These properties may 
all be reduced to one head. They are the relations of the unknown 
subject, called matter to space. Thus by the extension of matter 
we mean that the unknown substance fills or occupies a portion of 
space. By solidity is meant that the matter occupying a portion 


of space excludes all other matter from the same. By mobility is 
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meant that a portion of matter may occupy successively different 
portions of space or pass from one to the other. By this inertia 
is meant the resistance which matter ti hde to being moved from the 
sphere it occupies and the reverse. Thus the essential attributes 
of matter are its relations to space. Space is the grand idea which 
enters into them. Now, let it be asked, whence comes the idea of 
space. Is it a sensation, or a product of the senses? Is space 
an object of sight, smell, hearing, touch, or taste? Space acts 
on none of the organs, neither on the eye or the ear. it is un- 
seen, unheard. It is the province [of] matter [to] act on the 
senses which are themselves material. But space is not matter, but 
different from it, and still more in some respects directly opposed 
to it. Space is not solid, is not movable, has no inertia or ré- 
sistance, nor has it extension in the sense in which this is as- 
cribed, for matter is extended as it fills or occupies space, and 
surely space does not fill or occupy itself. And now only does 
space thus want the attributes of matter. It is directly opposed. 
Space is necessarily continuous, or its contiguous portions cannot 
be separated from each other, whilst matter is separable. Space 
exists by necessity, or we cannot conceive of its non-existence or 
annihilation, but we can conceive of matter as destroyed. Space is 
indefinite, i. @e. no limits can be assigned to it, but matter is 
bounded. How different, how opposite the ideas of matter and space. 
The latter is eternal, unchangeable, immovable, unconfined. The 
former contingent and subject to change, limitation, motion, and 
decay. 

We can conceive of ourselves as going beyond the region 
of sensation as entering modes of being, when no outward substance 
will impress the mind, where nothing will be seen or tasted, or 


touched, but we cannot conceive of ourselves as passing beyond 
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the bound of space. Having entered.it, we cannot in thought es- 

cape it. Space is the antithesis of matter. Can it fall under 

the cognisance of material organs? Is it the object of these senses, 
whose office it is to connect us with the material world?S If we 
examine in detail impressions on the eye or ear, or nerves of touch 
and taste, or the sensations and feelings which follow these, shall 
we find in either class the ideas of space, that is of necessary, 
immutable, indivisible, illimitable existence. Do ws not see a 
disproportion between these and the senses? Is it sensation which 
teaches us, that go where we will, though it be beyond the visible 
heavens, we shall still be encompassed by unbounded space. Here 

is a truth which transcends all human experience, a truth relating 

to regions we have not traversed, and cannot visit. Is this a sen- : 
sation? Is it not one of the grand truths of the intellect or rea- x 
son and as this enters into our idea of space, does it not show 
whence comes this idea, that it has its origin in our highest 
powers? Thus the essential properties of matter are its relations 
to that which differs essentially from itself, and the idea of which 
is of purely intellectual origin, and consequently our conceptions 
of matter are to be traced chiefly to the same origin. It is a 
creation of our own minds. f 
Having treated of the primary properties of matter, I es 
proceed to what we call the secondary - which in truth — not pro- 
verties of matter - but our own sensations, [and] which are re- 
ferred to matter by that law of the mind which is named associa- 
tion. Such are colors, tastes, sounds, odours. These plainly bel- 
ong to the mind, are affections excited in us by matter. They do 
not oxiet first in matter, and flow thence into the mind to us, 


but are modifications of our own minds. They reveal however to 
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to us an important attribute or property of matter, that which is 
the ground of all our interest in it, namely the power of awaken- 
ing in us a great variety of sensations. In other words, matter 

has not only relations to space, but relations to the mind. These 
relations we express by the word power, sometimes by another, Cause. 
How far this view is just may be the subject of future inquiry, but 
whether just or not, matter is always regarded as possessing cer- 
tain powers, and these enter largely into our ideas of it. But 
whence let us ask, is this great idea of Power derived. Is ita 
product of matter? Is it a sensation? Certainly not. Power is 
nothing to be seen, touched, tasted, heard. This is so obvious ly 
true that Hume, who resolved all mental acts into sensations denied 
the existence of the idea of power, because it could not be reduced 
to these. tn this denial the philosopher gave a striking proof of 
his preference of theory to truth, for of all ideas perhaps the 
most common, that which enters most largely into combination with 
others, that which gives most of life and interest to the world of 
thought, is this of power; but the ground of his denial viz.that 
power is not an object of either of the five senses is plain. Its 


origin is higher. It is an idea of the understanding or reason. 


The occasion of its rising in the mind is not sensation, but our 
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own voluntary action, so that the idea of power which enters so 
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largely into our conceptions of matter, is of spiritual origin. 
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Thus matter is revealed to us by our own souls. Our chief concep- 
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tions of it spring up in ourselves, and are elemens of our own 


a. 


souls. Thus we see that the soul, in those affections or modifi- 


cations, in which it is most passive, in which it seems to be 
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formed from outward materials, and which have been thought to prove 
it to be a product of material influence, is self-formed, is above 


matter, and is the fount of all our knowledge of it. The world 
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around us is much more the creature of the mind, than the mind of 
the world. 

I have spoken of the powers of matter as entering into 
our notions of [space]. Whether these powers really belong to it, 
whether the unknown subject, called matter, possesses power or be 
only the sphere within which our higher power acts, whether indeed, 
there be such a subject or any thing more than the creative Power 
acting within certain spaces - these are questions open to discus- 
sion and perhaps not to be settled with our present means of know- 
ledge. 

Matter according to our common notions of it, that is, as fi 
consisting of distinct, (divisible) separable particles, carries i 
within itself a contradiction, for each part of it must be infin- 
itely divisible, as is easily proved, and if so, it can have no % 


original elements, and without these it dissipates into nothing, 


a 


(must be a nonentity). That any of these particles can possess 


power of moving others strikes us as an impossibility because it 
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is proved that the nearest do not touch one another, and conseé- 
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quently if they act, or put forth this power, they must act where 
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they do not exist, a supposition at which the mind revolts, be- 
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cause the presence of a cause is necessary to its agency. We try 
to escape the difficulty, by speaking of matter as acting near 47 
particles, but if a particle may move another at a distance of an Be 
inch or a handsbreadth from itself, then it may be conceived of 

as moving others at the distance of millions of miles. Because | 
the difficulty Sabb in ie tbUine Uhere it debe abt exiéts ant) 
this is the same in both cases. In truth, on the supposition that 
the particles touch one another, the objéction remains, for the 


space which a given particle occupies is as distinct from that 


which is occupied by a contiguous particle, as from any other 
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space however remote. To suppose it to act on the touching particle 
is to suppose it to act where it is not just as much as the suppo- 
sition of its action on the most remote star.’ Still more, the dif- 
ficulty of conceiving of power as existing apart from intelligence 
and intention is great, and grows on us as we are accustomed to re- 
flection. 

Another objection to the power of matter is drawn from its 
inertness. It cannot move or stop itself. A particle gives no sign 
of action within itself. Can it then act on another? To move an- 
other it must put forth inward power, i.e. sation within itself must 
precede outward effect. Does this consist with our knowledge of 
matter? 

We think indeed that we see forces in matter. We speak 
of matter as attracting, repelling. But in these cases we only 
see motions, changes. The force is hidden from us. As we have 
said power is not an object of any sense. We cannot by any micros- 
cope detect it in the substances around us. We see indeed that 
changes occur in one portion of matter when others are brought into 
certain relations to it, and we infer justly that a power adequate 
to these changes resides in the spaces which the latter occupy. But 
the matter may be only the sign of this force, not the possession 
of it, and still more there may be nothing but this power. What we 
call a portion of matter may be the divine energy manifested within 
a given space, by the phenomenon of resistance, motion, etc. 

According to these views, matter which seems to some the 
only reality vanishes, and nothing is left us in the outward world 


but the infinitely diversified agency of the creator. Matter and 
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7In the original manuscript there appears a marginal note 
apparently by Wm. Henry Channing that this argument is incorrect. 
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God become one, and Spirit which seems to many a shadow is the 

only existence distinct from the Divinity. But 1 attach no im- 
portance to speculations of this character. The essences of things 
are hidden from us in darkness as yet impenetrable. Of matter we 
have nothing beyond a few relations. What it is, neither the senses 
nor the reason teach us, but one thing is plain. Our great ideas 

of it have their origin in our own intellectual nature. Its powers, 


laws, glories, are revealed by the light which beams from our own 


souls. 
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CHAPTER 3 

\ IDEA OF THE I OR SELF 

) 

A man's idea, perception, or feeling of himself is an 

act of the mind, not to be described. Every man's experience 
teaches him the force of these words. Nothing else can. He knows 
what he means when he says, I, myself. He knows nothing so well. 
Words cannot help him. "™ The I" cannot be analysed. There is 
nothing more simple into which it can be resolved. Of course, 
there is no room for definition in the case. Philosophy may teach 
us how the idea springs up, what thoughts or feelings, or influences 
accompany it, how it becomes associated with the acts of the mind, 
etc., but the idea or feeling itself is primitive, uncompounded, and 


could a man exist without it, we could in no way reveal it to hin. at 
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Is this idea or feeling one of a class or does it stand 


alone in the mind? I know not with what it can be ranked. It is 
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certainly not a sensation. Myself, the 1, is nothing which falls 
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under the eye or ear. It cannot be tasted, touched, or felt. We 
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indeed speak of the body as ourselves, but a little reflexion will 
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satisfy a man that it belongs to him, and is intimately connected 
with him, but is not himself. 1 may lose limb after limb, and in 
a certain time shall change every particle of my present frame, but 
1, myself, shall be umnutilated, an uncompounded, undivided whole, 
the same person as at the present moment. My body is mine, not iy 
myself. Nor does the idea of the I of myself, belong to the class 
which Locke refers to the reflection.® By this faculty I acquire 


ideas of all the operations, thoughts, feelings, powers, acts of 


ae BBook II; Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (1687). 
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the mind. But the I, is not a thought, an act, a feeling. It lies 
deeper. It is that which thinks, acts, feels, and is plainly dis- 
tinguished by us from all these mental modifications. 

There is another class of ideas, differing fran sensations, 
and from ideas of reflection, but springing up in connection with 
these. They are called by some Ideas of the Reason or understand- 
ing. Such are our ideas of time, space, substance, cause, right, 
duty, etc., and to this class if to any the idea of self belongs. 
But there are objections to classing it with these. These the mind 
can make distinct objécts of. thought, (reflection) can place them 
at a distance from itself, but the idea or feeling of self is -too 
intimate, too essentially a part of the mind, to be separated from 
ourselves even in thought. Though always present, it cannot be 
seized. lt is at once the most familiar and the most mysterious ms 
action of the soul. Again the ideas of reason are preceded and sug- 
gested by some sensation or act of reflection on what passes within ang 
us. But it is by no means, certain that the Idea or feeling of the . ia 
I or Self is preceded by another. it may be for aught we know the 
very first act of the mind, its primitive element or first step of 
its development. I1t seems to require no other, but to be of the 
very essence of the soul, and coexistent with it. Again, tthe ideas 
of reason, such as time, substance, cause, etc., though suggested 
by particular sensations or (acts of) reflection, are of a univ- 
ersal character, or enter into our conceptions of all things, and 
involve universal truths. But the I, myself, is an individual, wv 
known, or felt, as no other being is or can be. To each man, there 
is, there can be, but one self. Self is the antithesis of the uni - 
‘versal. Perhaps it may be said, that our idea of self is simply 
that of a subject or substratum to which we refer our various af 


thoughts, feelings, just as we refer the various properties of a 
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portion of matter to a subject or substance in which they inhere, 
so that there is nothing peculiar in this idea. But every man's 
experience contradicts this. The idea of the I is not gathered 
from various sensations and thoughts which we are compelled to re- 
fer to a common subject. It is not a generalization. I1t is in- 
volved in each of these separate sensations. There is nothing 
logical in it. lt is not the detection of something beneath cer- 
tain properties. it is an immediate instinctive, feeling. In 
thinking indeed of another mind, 1 regard it as a common centre, 
subject or substratum of various sensations, emotions, powers, 
But how entirely does a man's knowledge or feeling of himself dif- 
fer from his knowledge of every other being? What is there common 
in the two actions? 1 do not know myself as a centre or subject 
or substratum of various thoughts and feelings. The unity which we 
recognise in matter is that of a whole made up of parts. It can 
be broken into fragments. But not so the Il. Its thoughts, however 
multiplied, are not constituent parts, but manifestations of one 
power which lies beneath them. I do not¥ say to myself, secretly 
[that] the desires and aversions which I had wee hieaiinie, and the 
thoughts and pleasures of today, belong to one substance, myself. 
I recognize myself in each separate desire or feeling of yesterday. 
I need no comparison or bringing together of different states or 
acts of my mind to help me to the idea of “the I". I feel it in 
each act. I must perceive myself in each of the sensations, or no 
comparison of them would give rise to the consciousness. When it 
is said, that by self we mean only the subject of various thoughts 
or feelings, it should be considered that of these feelings most 
are brought to the mind by the memory. But the memory recognises 
the I in each of its acts. Every thought or feeling which memory 
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IWe omit the following interpolation "...learn myself 
by the discovery that..." as meaningless here. 
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restores to me is recognised as mine. The idea of myself instead 
of springing out of the bringing together, or comprison of my 
thoughts is distinctly seen or felt in each. From these views I 
am led to consider the idea of self as standing apart, as not to 
be referred to any class of thoughts or feelings, as of its own 
kind, and as indicating a peculiar faculty. 

The faculty indicated by this idea and to which we refer 
it is called consciousness. Consciousness has self for its object. 
Some say indeed that consciousness has for its objects the opera- 
tions, thoughts, feelings of self, but not self itself. But this 
is an error. Yur various acts of mind, feelings, propensities, 
are objects of consciousness, simply because we recognise them as 
ours, or feel the 1 in them. Could a man look on his mental opera- 
tions as on another person's, without any reference of them to him- 
self, he would not exercise consciousness. If a philosopher in 
analysing some inward working were to lose all feeling of himself 
in it, so long he ceases to be conscious. The proper word for this 
general or abstract view of a mind is reflection. The mind turns 
back or bends on itself. Consciousness involves as its very essence 
a recognition of self, and of all faculties it is most difficult of 
comprehension or description, on account of its depth and complica- 
tion with our whole being. it is like life, that which we all feel, 
which is infinite reality, and which eludes our grasp, and seems to 
vanish into a word when we strive to define it. 

Amidst this obscurity, however, we can say something of 
the self or I revealed in consciousness. It is a simple unity. 

It can be divided into no elements. J have indeed a great variety 
of thoughts and feelings, but I, who think and feel, am a simple 
unity. This infinite diversity of mental affections meets in one 


J 


point, myself. 
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in accordance with this, self is revealed as something 
permanent. Our thoughts and sensations indeed are changing, and 
often fleet through the mind with the speed of lightning. But the 
1 is the same. The joys, sorrows, hopes, fears, purposes, efforts 
of the past day or year may have gone never to return, may have 
perished forever, but, 1 who joyed and sorrowed, exist today, am 
one and the same as yesterday. 

The identify of self differs from all others. We call 
other things the same which retain the same generalf orms. We 
identify the tree today with that which occupied the same space - 

a hundred years ago, though it has not a particle which belonged 

to the latter, and has sweiled to twice its size. The unbroken 
continuance of the original organism is the only ground on which 
we ascribe sameness to such different substances. But the I which 
at this moment remembers a past feeling or action is recognised as 
precisely the same being who so acted and felt perhaps years ago. 
We detect in it no fleeting particles. Memory recalls the same 
self. So does the conscience, nor can we still remorse by the 
suggestion that the old agent has passed away, that we of this mom- 
ent are not the beings whose past errours we remember. Beneath the 
infinite crowd of our past emotions and actions we meet continually 
the same I, amidst all changes one and the same. It is this per- 
manence of the I which gives unity to our shifting lives, which 
binds into one our vast and various expsrience. On which respon- 
sibility is founded. Which puts us in possession of the past and 
the future, which is the condition of endless progress. 

This permanence of the I is expressed by the phrase, "per- 
sonal identity". This as we all know is an essential part of con- 
sciousness. There seems, however, to have been an error as to the 


mode in which this is revealed to us, or springs up in our thoughts. 


. we remember with our present ones, discover or detect in them all a 
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It has been imagined that we compare the acts or feelings which 


common being, “the I". But this is not true. The I is involved 
in each act of memory. Each recollection includes as a part of 
itself the oneness of the doer of the recollected act, with the 
being who remembers it. ldentity is not a deduction, not founded 
on bringing together various actions in which we discern one sub- 
ject, but is involved in each act of memory. 

We have spoken of self as a simple, permanent unity. In 
accordance with these attributes, it is revealed to us with a 
peculiar clearness, as individual, distinct, separate. We distin- 
guish the objects of nature around us from one another. But nothing 
seems so distinct as the I from all things else. We stand out to 
ourselves from the Universe. The I is an antithesis to everything 
else, an individual not to be confounded with other existences. 

"vy own" is that which belongs to no other being. “Mine”, "myself" 
"others", and "not mine", these are the heads under which all things 
around us are arranged. With the consciousness of the 1 there springs 
up a repulsive, self subsisting tendency, an instinct which struggles 
for individuality, which withstands the forces which would reduce 

us to nothing, which protects the self against foreign power, which 
asserts, (manifests, declares) blindly a being made for self-con- 
trol. I have spoken of the strong feeling of separation from all 
other beings, which accompanies the idea of self, but how soon the 
notion of other beings enters the mind is uncertain. Whether the 
very first sensation indicates an outward world, or whether they 

are not all equally regarded as affections of the I, we may doubt. 

It may be that for a time, the individual conceives of no being 

but himself, knows nothing beyond himself. Colours and feelings of 


touch may be referred to himself exclusively of a foreign cause, 
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as sounds or smells. The belief of an outward world supposes of 


course the idea of space and also that of power or causation. How 


soon these arise we know not. But whenever the idea of other 


things or the not-mine rises up the feeling of distinctness of 
individuality becomes intensely strong. | 

With the idea of self springs up another, intimately con- 
nected, and of vast influence, that of property. The I begins 
at once to appropriate. Things are felt to belong to it in a very 
different sense from that in which whiteness belongs to snow, or the 
limbs to the body. It desires to establish this relation of pro- 
perty, between itself and all things, and is quick to apprehend the 
grounds of exclusive possession. A dim idea of right, a precious 
gem, mixes with this notion of property. "Mine" is a word of which 
the force is early learned, for it expresses one of the earliest 
convictions. 

This view naturally leads to another. Self, the 1, as 
soon as it becomes an object of conscious ness awakes love. This 
is the primitive interest of our nature. This love of self is not 
confined to the eager desire of pleasant sensation, and to the aver- 
sion to painful sensation which are manifested in earliest infancy. 
It goes deeper. It fastens on “tha t iI, that self, which is seen, 
felt beneath all transient sensations of pleasure or pain. It is 
an LOT AP in the permanent self. It would, if it could, 
concentrate in the I, all joy, power, glory, would subject and ap- 
propriate to it all other things. Its craving is unlimited. Such 
a love is a sign of the grandeur of the object which awakens it. 
At first it is vague, passionate, because it precedes all reflec- 
tion, but in this form it is the germ or type of that thirst, as- 
piration after unbounded blessedness and greatness and excellence 


which unfolds under a wise culture of our being. 
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This vivid perception of and interest in the I is of vast 
importance as being the chief occasion or condition of the action 
of the moral principle. The knowledge of myself enables me to com- 
prehend other selves. The 1 within interprets to us the beings 
around us, their consciousness, their thirst for good, and out of 
this interpretation grows my intuition of the laws of justice and 
benevolence, which bind us to regard others ag ourselves. Still 
more this vivid self-consciousness and seif-adherence whilst it 
prepares us to understand the moral law, presents the grand ob- 
stacle to its fulfilment, and thus constitutes the grand moral trial 
by which virtue is perfected. To a being awakening at first to 
himself, disinterested, impartial love is the mightiest effort the 
soul can put“forth. To escape from this self which is our first 
thought and feeling, to regard it according to strict truth, to 
deny all its disproportioned claims, to regard it as God and all 
impartial beings regard it, here is the grand work of a rational 
and moral being. It is in the antagonism of self-consciousness of 
personal feeling to the highest principles of our nature, that 
those principles find discipline, incitement, the necessity of 
energetic action, the occasion or condition of triumph and glory. 
So important is the self-reference of one nature. The conflict 
between this attraction to the centre within us, and the impartial, 
disinterested impulses of reason ani conscience, constitutes the 
great interest of life. - 

We have ‘new considered the most obvious (principal) lights 
in which the I or self is revealed to us, but some additional know- 
ledge may be gathered by considering the circumstances, occasions, 


or connection in which self-consciousness becomes most vivid, and 
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distinct. It is the doctrine of some philosophers, that the I is 
first recognised in acts of the will. According to Cousin~® the 
will, exerted in attention is the foundation of consciousness; 

the first event of which we have a consciousness is a volition. It 
is the will attested by consciousness, which suggests to us the con- 
viction of our own existence. This theory is open to objections. 
That our existence or that the + is revealed to us first in mental 
phenomena is far from being certain. It may precede thene. In 

the next place our experience teaches us that’we have always re- 
cognised ourselves in sensations or thoughts as truly as in voli- 
tions. But the theory itself, as unfolded by Cousin seems to carry 
with it its refutation. According to this theory we recognise our- 
selves only in phenomena or operations of mind, mut these become 
objects of consciousness in consequence of an act of attention, 
which is an act of will, and consequently the first event or in- 
ward phenomena of which we have a consciousness, is an act of will. 
Now it seems to me that the first objects of consciousness must be 
the phenomena or operations of mind, on which the consciousness is 
turned and fastened by the will. The act of the will by which we 
become conscious of certain sensations or feelings, will not offer 
itself to the consciousness sooner than these thoughts or feelings. 


Its office is not to turn the consciousness on itself but on other 
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10possibly the theory proposed by Victor Cousin in Elements 
of = 8 7OnO1 ART translated by Caleb S. Henry. New York, Ivison and 
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mental phenomena. 

The truth is that much obscurity lies on this point. How 
or when or under [what] conditions self-consciousness springs up. 
But whilst we may question the theory, that the will is the foun- 
dation and first object of consciousness, we cannot but know, that 
the 1, the self, is revealed with peculiar distinctness in acts 
of the will. This might be expected from the prevalence of these 
acts in life. The will is always in motion. It mixes with all 
our mental affections. We are seldom or never merely passive or 
without will. itn pleasure and pain we not only feel, but we choose 
or repel. Our thoughts are swayed by the will. Our physical move- 
ments spring from it. We carry with us, go where we may, purposes, 
ends, and these, which are acts of will determine our condition 
every moment. But the I, or Self is not revealed so vividly in 
acts of will, on account of their number, but [on account of] their 
kind. In energetic volition, we have a peculiar consciousness of 
our own existence. The soul seems to swell into grander dimen- 
sions, to become more visible to the exertion of vast power, in 
putting forth unconquerable strength of purpose. Especially when 
great opposing forces abroad, awaken the will within, we become 
intensely alive to ourselves. It is on such occasions that the 
will puts forth the intensest force. ‘tn reaction against hostility 
it manifests a life which had not been suspected in ease and repose. 
We feel ourselves, we recognise a new inward life. 

These remarks explain to us a very common view of self. 

Revealed to us peculiarly in energetic acts of will, we think of 
the I as a living force. We think of self, not as a pasdve nature, 
but an undefined energy. It is not like matter, a power which can 
be defined. We set no bounds to it, and the strongest instinct 
of the child impels him to put it forth in new forms. It is a 
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restless energy yearning for action, and becoming more self-con- 


scious by intense exertion. 


Still more, as the self is revealed to us in acts of will, 


we understand the origin of another of our conceptions of it. We 
think of it not only as a power but as a free power. Everyman's 
consciousness involves the conviction that what he calls himself 
is not something necessarily impelled and determined from abroad, 
but containing its spring and life within itself. The I [is] 
recognised as an agent in the highest and true sense of the word, 


i.e. as self-determined, as originating action. Its existence is 


felt not to be a necessary unalterable chain of feelings and motions, 


not a series of motions following by a fated connexion, the first 


impulse, but an ever fresh stream issuing from an inward mysterious 


inexhaustible fount. Mighty as passion is, it feels in itself some- 


thing higher. A tendency to resist to repel foreign influence to 
act from itself, is among its early manifestations. This we owe 
to the revelation of self through the will. 

Again the I is revealed or brought into distinct cons- 
ciousness by painful sensations. These are hateful to us, and 
abhorred and consequently in these we distinguish plainly between 
ourselves and our sensations. Pleasant sensations tend to absorb 
us; we are more merged, lost in them. We identify ourselves with 


them. There is much self-forgetfulness in intense delight. But 


in pain, the I starts from its slumber, resists what it feels, and 


is conscious of something deeper than its own sensations of the 


permanent free nature which lies beneath them, and of an energy to 


resist and endure evil. 


I have said that the self is brought out into vivid con- 


sciousness by acts of the will, and by painful feeling. Let me 


add that this revelation of the I is above all made to us in moral 
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feeling and moral action. The faculty which we call moral is ess- 
entially self-surveying, self-searching. Its office is to judge 
ourselves, to approve, to condemn. In acts of conscience the I 
calls itself to account, s tands before itself for trial. It judges 
itself not so much by what it does, as by what it is. How intensely 
deo s a man feel himself, when convicted of wrong doing. How awful- 
ly distinct does Self become to us in remorse. How should we re- 
joice to forget ourselvess Right and wrong actions are our own, as 
no other action is. The former is the highest action, the latter 

a most fatal abuse of our nature. The principle which judges of it 
is felt to be the deepest within us, to be one's self, more truly 
than any other. Thus in moral action the 1 is peculiarly vivid and 
if among these, we were to select those in which consciousness is 
most vivid, we should point to the collisions and conflict, of con- 
science with desire, of duty with interest, of reason with the 
senses. On these occasions the I is especially and intensely felt 
in the higher impulses and efforts of the soul. It is felt to re- 
side peculiarly in reason and the sense of right. Sensation is 
felt to be hostile to the I and as something tobe put down. In 
conformity with these views memory cannot go back to the time when 
self did not seem to us as a moral nature, and this consciousness 
grows more and more habitual under a wise culture till it pervades 
the whole life. 

We have thus considered (seen) the chief lights under which 
the I rises to view, and in these we have tokens of greatness. In 
self consciousness, there is revealed to us something deeper than 
all our particular thoughts and feelings, an essence not to be 
fathomed, a vague undefined power not exhausted in our greatest 
efforts, a germ just beginning to unfold itself, a simple uncom- 


pounded nature, permanent amidst outward change, a capacity of 
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happiness and woe beyond all experience, a unity in which all 


our faculties and exertions meet, a centre to which the thoughts, 


emotions, joys, sorrows, doings and sufferings of the whole life 


are to be referred, an all-appropriating principle, which takes 

pos session of the past, the future, the universe by memory, hope, 
desire, and love. Self-consciousness - what a power it is, and 

how much does it reveal. We learn in it a nature essentially dif- 
ferent from matter, for matter cannot act on itself, and the I 

when conscious makes itself its object, for matter acts by necessity. 


The Il is seen and felt to be a free power. 


CHAPTER 4 
EXTERNAL PERCEPTION 


In the preceding chapters, I have spoken of the acts of 
the mind in relation to the outward and material world and to the 
inner Self. Philosophers are accustomed to refer these acts to 
two faculties, one operating on matter and called sensation or 
perception, the other on the mind and called reflection or con- 
sciousness. 

The former of these has been regarded as a simple primitive 
power, and some philosophers have made it the origin of all our 
know ledge. They have taken their stand On sensation. They have 
attempted to construct out of this material the whole mind, our 
whole inward nature. This is the form which modern scepticism has 
taken. But the analysis already made of this part of our nature 
shows us that sensation or perception is not a simple power, that 
it may be resolved into several elements, and that the most im- 
portant of these can by no ingenuity be referred to the senses, but 
are plainly distinguishable from these primitive feelings which 
spring up in consequence of impressions made from abroad on the 
organs of sense. When I perceive a portion of matter, what passes 
in my mind? I observe its relations to space, - and as we have 


seen, all my knowledge of space has an intellectual origin. To 


this head belong the solidity of matter, extension, figure, fluid- x 
ity, etc. Space is the essential idea in all these attributes, 


and as we have seen, all my knowledge of space has an intellectual 
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origin. In the next place, I refer to this portion of matter, the 
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various feélings, commonly called sensations, which it awakens in 


the mind by its action on the organs of sense, such as color, heat, 


cold, .odor, etc. Again I suppose a substance beneath all these 


properties, something deeper than can be reacted by the senses, and 


which is a pure conception of the reason. All these elements enter 


into the action of the mind, which regards outward objects, and which 


Reid and Stewartlicall perception. This as we see is no simple 
faculty. It is exercised indeed so rapidly, instantaneously, that 
we see no complexity; but the truth is, that this perception which 
seems as a simple primitive power, is made up in a measure of the 
skill which we have gained by experience. Every uninstructed man 
supposes that he sees and has seen the distances of objects from 
himself by a power born with him and inseparable from his mind, but 
this power which acts like lightning, as we now know is the result 
of numberless experiments and judgments in our earliest years~- 

The result then is, that the mind instead of receiving 
everything from matter, gives everything to it. The mind furnishes 
the universe from its own stores, instead of deriving its riches 
from it. We learn too that some of the highest ideas of our in- 


tellect(ual) enter into what are called by some philosophers our 
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litne reference is to Dugald Stewart (1753-1828) professor 


of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh, 1785-1810, as successor 


to Reid (see page 1). 
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sensations. To say then that sensation is the origin of all our 
knowledge is to say that our knowledge has an inward origin. No 
such contrast exists as has been imagined bétween sensation and our 
spiritual powers. Those affections or states of the mind which have 
been thought to be determined wholly by outward things, depend on 
and are swayed by our higher faculties. 


pn 


It will be still more apparent hereafter how much our 
ideas of matter have an intellectual origin. The truth is that 
all these are ideas of relation, and we shall see that the discern- 
ment of relations has nothing to do with the sensss, but is an act 
of pure intelligence. What we call properties of matter may all 
be reduced to the head of relations. For example the form of any 
material substance is nothing but the relation which the different 
lines or substances bounding it bear to each other. Of consequence, 
if relations do not fall under the senses, and are entirely distinct 
from that class of primitive feelings, which we call sensations, we 
see that our idea of matter has its origin in the higher power(s) 
of the soul. 

We have seen that the perception of external things is a 
complex act made up of several elements contributed by the intel- 
lect. Another view will be more and more apparent as we advance. 

We shall see more and more that this perception becomes an inlet 
of knowledge by being awakened and directed in its action by the 
mind. The impulse is from within, and the knowledge takes its 
character from that of the impulse. Without the guickening and 
guiding will, we should learn nothing, with all our organs af sense. 
The ends which the mind purposes determine the direction of its 
perceiving power. The philosopher having for his end, that great 
spiritual Idea, Truth, subjects the material world to the keenest 


inspection and detects in its phenomena the signs of [unseen] laws, 
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and makes it a new world to his eye, by the truths which he asso- 


ciates with it. So the artist with the idea of Beauty to inspire 
and guide, analyses and groups anew the prospect which is a blank 
or confused, unmeaning extent+*to a common spectator, and lives 
in the midst of an order and glory which his own spirit creates. 
In ordinary life a personal end, interest keeps the perceptions 
awake, makes them piercing, and though the end be narrowed it is 
still a deep principle of the mind, a permanent act of the will, 
so that within is the spring of knowledge. Thus external percep- 
tion not only springs from the spirit, but owes to this all its 
life and efficiency. 

How much do we owe to this power of external perception? 
We are introduced to a magnificent inheritance. The universe be- 
comes our property. The sublime heavens are our own (subject to 
us). A kind of omnipresence is bestowed on us. We transport our- 
selves to other worlds. From scattered observations, we construct 
the solar system, and get glimpses of the order of universal nature. 
How grand, awful, is the creation of God! But there is something 
grander and that is the spirit which can comprehend it, which can 
construct, unfold within itself, the ldea, the Image, of this bound- 
less whole. i1t must not be supposed that it is the grandeur of the 
Universe which makes the soul great. This would be lost on us, were 
there not an inward grandeur corresponding to the outward. A noble 
school is profitable only to noble spirits. The learner must have 
something great in order to receive great lessons. The universe 
is to us what we make it. There have been men who have grown up 
in the midst of the creation with no feeling of its majesty, but 
who, by some new inward development, have worked up at length to 


the mysterious, unutterable majesty and glory of the universe. May 


—— 


12perhaps the word “expanse” would be better here than 
"extent." 
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I say that now, when the creation has become a familiar sight, and 


my eye has grown dim, the earth and the heavens expand before me 


into new greatness. It is the soul which aggrandizes nature. 


There is one consideration to show that the world to which 


the senses introduce [us] does not create the soul's power. It is 
thus that the universe enlarges the soul much more by its difficul- 
ties than its aids. The grand truths which most enrich us, are 
hidden truths, and we penetrate to them and make them ours by the 
intense action of our minds, by fleshes of light fran within which 
direct our experiments and researches, by seizing on almost invis- 
{ble clues, by faint analogies. It is the power within us which 
acts on the world and subdues it, disentangles its complexities, 
solves its deep problems, pierces into its twilight, and its dark- 
ness, and draws thence great truths. This external perception to 
which some think we owe every thing is a very narrow power. It 
stops at the surfaces of things. The sight and the touch cannot 


penetrate to the essence of matter to the principle of life, to the 


grand laws of the system, gravity and chemical attraction, the 

mighty forces which hold the universe together, the silent operations 
which are lamesonsawiy) creating and dissevering material combina- 
tions. All escape the senses. tlt would amaze us to know how little 
the eye sees, how much of our knowledge of nature we owe to the 
energy of our own minds. Through what obstructions and deceptive 
appearances and mists and darkness has human intelligence forced 

its way to truth. External perception gives us only crude materials, 
disconnected facts, slight notices, alluring shows, and from these 

we are to extract the everlasting laws of nature. Thus that very 
principle of our constitution, sensation, outward perception, to 
which philosophers have looked as the origin of all knowledge, as 


the proof of our being passively formed from abroad bears testimony 
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CHAPTER 5 
INTERNAL PERCEPTION OR REFLECTION 


We not only perceive things abroad. We have a higher 
power, that of looking within, of perceiving the operations of our 
own minds. This is called reflection by Locke, and consciousness 
by others, though I incline to limit consciousness to the feeling 
or recognition of the I, of Self, in our successive thoughts and 
feelings. This power of reflection, of introspection, is a remark- 
able distinction of mind from matter. The particle of matter des 
not act on itself. Its influences are exerted on foreign matter. 
But mind makes itself its own object, (searches), surveys itself, 
perceives its own thoughts, desires, passions, intuitions, motives, 
acts of will, and is thus prepared to the highest of all functions, 
i.e. that of self-formation. 

This power is distinguished by its simplicity. We have 
seen that outward perception is compound. But inward perception 
has no complexity. itn the former the mind transfers itself in its 
own feelings and ideas to outward objects and ascribes to the organ 
of sense what is in truth its own work, but in the latter there is 
no such confusion. The mind present to itself as it is not to mat- 
ter, sees itself without a medium, or without the false hues in 
which sensation clothes the outward world. lt sees its thoughts 
and feelings in their naked truth. It needs no ray of light, no 
undulation of the air, no effluvium as means of communication with 
itself. Its thoughts and feelings are accompanied by consciousness, 
are revealed to it by their very being. 
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These remarks however need to be modified. Whilst we 
perceive unerringly the general operation of mind, such as thought, 
memory, passion, will, etc., we are [far] from perceiving distinct- 
ly all our particular acts of thought, will, memory, etc. Inward 
perception depends as much as outward on the will and on attention, 
for distinctness and extent. Most men for want of turning the mind 
on itself live in great ignorance of its common operations. They 
understand the motions of objects around, much more than the move- 
ments of their own souls, and in consequencdé of this outward direc- 
tion of thought find no small difficulty in tracing the currents 
of their own thoughts and emotions. The inward world is a dark, 
confused, ever tossing ocean, and through this obscurity and con- 
fusion under which the mind apwars to itself, it is able not only 
to live in self ignorance but om practice imposition on itself, 
hide its true notions, from its own eye, to ascribe to itself such 
as do not exist. Even reflecting men understand little what passes 
within themselves, for most of the operations of the mind are ex- 
ceedingly complex, and not easily resolved. A single idea or im- 
pression may be the result of innumerable thoughts, feelings, ex- 
periences which have blended themselves together without observa- 
tion. As in the humblest plant there are organs and agencies which 
the science of ages has imperfectly developed. So in a common 
thought a vast variety of elements are bound together. One of the 
most {impertant] parts of mental illumination consists in bringing 
into light, in turning into distinct perceptions the cloudy, dim, 
twilight impressions to which long experience has given birth. 

What we call discoveries are generally expansions of confused images 
or thoughts which have long pre-existed in the mind. The teacher 
who best meets our wants and who is recognise@ at once as a sage, 


is he who reveals to us what .is already half-known, who disentangles 
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the webs of thoughts which have been silently weaving within us, 
who brings into clear consciousness what we have long dimly appre- 
hended, who explains to us our own undefined yearnings, by unfold- 
ing the truth, and the beauty which have been darkly [held] in a 
traditional belief. Every man has within him treasures of wisdom 
which he does not suspect, precious ore imbedded in crude thoughts. 
His power of inward perception, like the durante eye, glances over 
the surface. What is passing within himself, he does not know. 

The volcamo of passion is perceived at moments of eruption, but 

its deep workings are unseen. 

Inward perception when trained as the outward sense, or 
concentrated long and steadfastly on the mind, reveals to us the 
secrets in which we have the deepest interest, those of our own 
nature, but one of its most important revelations, is that of the 
unfathomable depths within us. We say that outward perception re- 
veals to us an infinite universe, but this is much more true of the 
inward. In proportion as we labor to analyse thoughts, affections, 
aspirations, to bring into distinct consciousness [our] vague im- 
pressions os ye the more we learn that these have bound- 
less connections; they become hints of an infinite unknown. We 
look down into the abysses of the soul with feelings of awe, re- 
sembling what are experienced on the brink of a precipice, whence 
the descending [gaze] sees at vast distance{s] no bottom but a 
silent ocean of cloud. Reflection gives to man the feeling of a 
- deeper mystery in himself than in outward nature. 

This power of introspection is of inexpressible dignity. 
By this we become acquainted with spiritual existence, - we enter 
the spiritual world. This glorious universe, of which material 


nature is the dim expression and semblance, is first revealed to 


us in our own spirit. We enter it through the portal of our own 
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souls. Even God is manifegted within us. The infinite Mind has 
impressed his image on ours, and through these alone we knaq hin. 
Intelligence, wisdom, power, love, beauty, joy, these are intelli- 
gible to us through the dawning within ourselves. By looking within, 
we find in the confused mass of our thoughts, the elements of the 
Grand thought of God. We come gradually to discern in ourselves the 
high faculty which discerns [sic] necessary and everlasting truth, 
which discerns an infinite inscrutable existence beneath all finite, 
fleeting forms of being, and thus religion is found to enter into 
the very essence of human nature. 

It is wonderful that such a power as this does not impress 
us by its grandeur. Were optical science to construct (discover) 
a new instrument, by which depths of space, yet unexplored should 
be laid open, and the nearer planets become as distinct to us as 
our own earth, how should we covet it, and delight to range through 
these new worlds. But a spiritual power or organ laying open to 
us a grander universe, is little prized or used. One would think 
that the temptation to plunge into this invisible world, and to 
forget what surrounds us would act on some minds at least with ir- 
resistible power. But such is not our destiny, and this spiritual 
asceticism would defeat itself. The mind by living within and 
watching itself perpetually would arrest its own flights and free 
expansion. The faculties which we are to contemplate grow by ac- 
tion in outward relations. Like the plant and the body, the spirit 
grows unseen. Outward perception, converse with outward things 
hold an essential place in our education, but with this the inward 
is to bse joined, and is to become more and more predominant. Both 
may act together, give each new power to the other. Men for want 


of reflection, too often waste life and turn it not only to unpro- 


fitableness but to bitterness. 


CHAPTER 6 


CONCEPTION OR LATENT CONCEPTION 


Conception is a word used by recent philosophers to express 
an important process. We not only perceive things which are pres- 
ent but in their ebsence we can recall them. After they have ceased 
to act On the senses, they are present to the mind; they become 
objects of thought. Past sensations may even recur to the mind with 
as much vividness as when they were experienced. It is reported 
of the distinguished traveller Niebuhr+Sthat in the latter year(s] 
of his life, he found pleasure in revisiting in thought the coun- 
tries which he had many years before explored, and that the streets 
of the great cities of Asia, with their inhabitants and costumes, 
etc., returned to him with a distinctness and brightness differing 
little from their aspect when they actually fell under his eye. So 
it is reported of Beethoven, that after the loss of his hearing, 
he still played on the piano with enthusiasm enjoying through the 
strength of conception the harmonies of sound which had once en- 
tranced him through the ear. We have all a proof of our strong con- 
ception of sounds, in the enjoyment which we find in reading, silent- 
ly, poetry. The exquisite and varied rhythm, the solem majestic 


swells, the tender melting strains of Shakespeare and Milton are 
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lSpossibly a reference to Karsten Ni@buhr's Reminiscences, 
published in Philadelphia, 1855. 
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enjoyed almost as much in the moment of quiet perusal, as when 
they come to us from the human voice. 

This power of conception is not confined tos ensations 
or external perceptions, though it is chiefly illustrated by them. 
Our joys and sorrows, all our emotions, may be restored to us with 
the same strength, and by conceiving of these as they exist in 
others, the liveliest sympathy may be awakened. 

This power of conceiving of outward objects in their ab- 
sence may seem to some more wonderful than the power of conceiving 
of present objects. But in truth it is very much the same thing. 
When perceiving present things, their hues, properties, forms, re- 
lations, as we have seen, are borrowed fran our own minds. The 
light is shed on them from within. That the ideas of them, when 
once called forth, should be recalled by the mind's own activity, 
that is, by an energy of will, ought not to amaze us. Nor is it 
more surprising that they should be renewed by some other idea as- 
sociated with them, than that they should have been first excited 
by an impulse on the eye or ear or any other sense. tndeed if we 
were to make a distinction in such a case, we should say that con- 
ception is less wonderful than sensation or outward perception. 

In acts of conception there is a double action of the 
oe quite interesting as showing its capacity. For ex- 
ample, when 1 conceive vividly of a majestic tree, I seem to have 
in my mind an image or picture distinct from the mind itself, and 
I seem to look at it as I have done at the real tree. So apparently 
distinct from the understanding is this image, that philosophers 
were formerly seduced by the illusion into the belief of the sepa- 
rate existence of ideas, which entered the mind and became the ob- 
jects of thought. But the truth is thet this image or picture is 


itself an action of the mind. Not only is it drawn by ourselves, 
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but it is ourselves, or in other words, it is a form of thought. 
In conception nothing exists in the mind, but the mind's own energy 
or motion. Nor is the deception, which we practice on ourselves 
in this case, much greater than takes place in the case of sensa- 
tion or external perception. The tree which we see at a distance, 
is chiefly the working of our own souls. Its hues and proportions 
are ideas or affections of our own minds, projected without, or 
transferred to the unknown subject or power which we call a tree. 

From the power of conception, we learn how little the 
presence of an outward object is necessary to thought. We see that 
the most vivid ideas may exist without any outward agency. Our 
great error lies in magnifying the outward. This is the occasion 
of the first.sensations or perceptions, but did we stop at these, 
we should remain infants forever. it is by reviving these when 
the outward occasion is wanting, by detaining them through energy 
of will, and by subjecting them to the mind's creative agencies, 
that they contribute to inward growth. The life, which turns all 
to nourishment, is the soul, and through these alone outward things 
do us good. 

1 hawe now spoken of conception as the power of process 
by which sensations, external perceptions are recalled in the ab- 
sence of their objects. It is commonly spoken of as a distinct 
faculty from perception. But it is essentially the same. The same 
sounds, colors, propations are present to the mind in both, and 
sometimes with equal vividness. The single difference is that an * 
outward object acts on an organ of sense in one case and not in 
another. 

There is, however, another action of the mind, more remark- 
able, and as yet without a name which however grows out of former 


perceptions and states of mind, just as conceptkon, and which like 
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this, does not require the presence of outward objects. On these 
accounts, it seems to require the same name, whilst on account of 
its peculiar quality it should be marked by some peculiar appella- 
tion. Ll call it indistinct conception. 
The difference is this. I see a man whose apnvearance has 

interested me. After he has left me, 1 have a clear vivid image 
of him. This is conception. But this not all. I often think and 
speak of this man, of what he has said and done, of his character, 
and his various Fesasaens with no image whatever in my mind, nor is 
my knowledge of him in the least impaired by this circumstance. 
There is an immense difference in the power of conception in dif- 
ferent individuals. Some men's minds are picture galleries, filled 
with vivid images of what they have seen, heard, etc. The past 
springs up to them in the vivid colours of reality. They are paint- 
ing all their lives. There are others strangely wanting in this 
gift. A man's features fade from their minds almost as soon as he 
disappears. Jn trying to conceive of a prospect, little more than 
a blank rises to the mind, and yet these people know the men and 
the spots they have as fully as those whose minds are peopled with 
pictures. They often know them more. Sometimes they can give more 
accurately the dimensions and proportions of what they cannot image, 
than their more lively neighbours. We all of us, whether possess- 

ing, in any considerable degree, the power of conception or not, 
carry on long processes of thought about persons we’ have seen and 
known without conception in the common sense of the word. Perhaps 
our thoughts may be founded on the condition of the physical systom. 
We may be intensely solicitous about a complaint seated in some 
part of the body, and yet we may never represent that part to our- 
selves. Here is plainly a latent knowledge, which has all the 


power of conscious knowledge, and which reveals to us a deep, men- 
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tal energy of which I think sufficient note has not been taken, 

It has been very common to compare the mind sometimes to 
a grand reservoir in which past ideas are stored away, to be brought 
out when occasion may require, by conception and memory, sometimes 
to a tablet on which past ideas are engraved, to.be reperused by 
these faculties. But these gross similitudes deceive us. The 
ideas are not substances or lines or images distinct from the mind 
itself. They are its own actions, living motions, and the fact of 
their existence in the mind however latently, is a sign of a vast 
inward power. 

There are some who think that the mind having received an 
idea, becomes susceptible of the same afterwards, so that it re- 
turns to them [sic] easily when the proper occasion recurs. Ac- 
cording to this view, the mind, having received ideas or percep- 
tions is perfectly destitute of them, when they cease to be con- 
sciously present [but] is so constituted that past ideas or per- 
ceptions recur to it under certain conditions or [on] certain oc- 
casions, and that in the interval, the mind is wholly destitute of 
them, so that no great mental energy is implied in the recurrences. 
But the mind is not destitute of them. Though latent they are 
present, -- for they act, and the mind is decidedly under their 
influence. 

In reading the last chapter of a long fiction, we some- 
times hurry through it with breathless impatience, and are absorbed 
as we say in its unexpected developments. Suppose, however, a 
friend to whom the book has been unknown, to be directed at first 
to this concluding part. He reads the same words with ourselves, 
but so far from being interested, he cannot understand it. dHe is 
lost in a labyrinth. He sees no significance in what is to us 


full of meaning. We understand this last chapter only because we 
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have read all the preceeding portions of the work. None of these 
indeed occur to us consciously at the moment, yet they explain to 
us every word we read. They are involved in every line. They are 
acting on us every moment. We see the error of the common philos- 
ophical theory, that past ideas vanish, and that the mind is wholly 
free of them, except on the particular occasions, when some act of 
will or some associated idea recalls them to consciousness. Were 
they in this manner lost during our unconsciousness of them, how 
could the last chapter of the book be understood? They would be in 
reference to this chapter as though they had never been. But though 
we are unconscious of them, they are the keys to all we read. 

The great use of this speculation is to teach us that there 
are (infinite) unfathomed depths in our minds beneath our conscious- 
ness. This is a topic to be enlarged on hereafter, but no illus- 
tration of it sheuld be neglected. It is in truth continually 
taught us. We are influenced more by the unconscious than by the 
conscious. Every moment we judges and act on grounds which we can 
explain but imperfectly to ourselves or others. Of an infinite ex- 
perience we can recall very little by an act of memory, and yet it 
is within us, and we enjoy its fruits, and are swayed by its les- 
sons all our lives. These facts will help us to understand, that 
the mind, at birth, though wholly unconscious may sontain within 
itself, what the future is to unfold. They will guard us against 
the error of supposing that an intelligence is gradually created 
by outward impressions and events. They may prepare us for the 
true solution of life, which is that our development is gradual 
and slow, because we are intended to expand and perfect our nature, 


by our own free and unceasing energy. 


CHAPTER 7 
MEM O RY 


This faculty is a complex one, consisting of some of the 
powers which have been considered, and also of a new element. It 
includes conception; being a revival of outward perceptions, or of 
states of mind which are gone. It includes self-consciousness, or 
recognises these perceptions and states of mind as having belonged 
to ourselves. To these it adds a new element, an idea of time, the 
idea of the past. in memory, perceptions and states of mind not 
present are recalled; they are recognised as having formed parts 
of our own experience; and are especially recognised as having existed 
in the past. This reference of them to the past is the grand dis- 
tinction of memory. In conception, ideas of objects and feelings 
belonging to the past recur to us, but these are viewed without re- 
ference to time. They are not carried back and attached to any 
period. Memory recognises our own past existence and the existence 
of past acts or states of mind. 

It has been a question, how or in what connexion the Idea 
of Time springs up in the mind, and some have supposed that the 
succession or train of thought is the occasion of its origin. In 
those we see some going before, some following, and under these 
relations of our thoughts, time is first revealed to us. I incline 
to believe that the first revelation is made to us in the act of 
memory. The succession, [the] train of thought which is supposed 
to give us the idea of time requires memory in order to its being 


an object of perception. Without memory the thoughts of the last 
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moment would be to us as though it did not exist. So far is it 
from being true that we owe the idea of time to the comparison of 
different links in a train of thought, that the first links could 
not be present to be compared, but by that act or faculty of the 
mind, which involves as its essence the idea of time, that is by 


the memory. Time is first revealed to us as the past. The faculty 


which recognises this begins its action in the earliest stages of 
our being. We wake up and find ourselves plunged in this mysterious 
stream always flowing, never beginning, never ending, and bearing 

us Onward to unknown worlds. 

The Idea of time to which memory introduces [us] is one 
sign of the greatness of the mind. i1t stretches out into the in- 
finite. It awakes our interest in all which has been, and all which 
is to be. By a few hints which geology furnishes, we go back thou- 
sands of centuries, whilst hope and fear rush into an endless future. 
Time is the condition of all change and all action. Action, pursuit, 
ends, means, purposes, all have for their object a different fut- 
ure existence, different from what now exists. Time is a necessary 
element of development, progress. The importance and grandeur of 
this Idea we little recognise. 

Memory teaches identity, and thus the ground of respon- 
sibility. 

In regard to memory, we have reason to think that it ex- 
tends to every perception, every feeling, every state of mind. 
Nothing which has entered within our’ experience is ever lost. One 
evidence of this is, that events of our history, feelings, purposes, 
which have escaped us for years, which perhaps belonged to our child- 
hood, start up at length as from the dead. We are hurried back sud- 
oink to stages of our being which apparently had left no trace 


behind, and from revival of these, we are led to believe that where 
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the right chord touched within us, any and every other part of our 
lives might in like manner be brought out into clear consciousness. 
Another proof is that we are all conscious of deriving immense 
benefit from parts of our experience which have vanished from pres- 
ent recollection. In many cases, we act from an instinctive judg- 
ment, which we feel that we may rely on, though none of the various 
observations out of which it has grown recur to the mind. The 
highest wisdom is often that which can give no reason for its de- 
cisions, which seems to be intuitive, but which is the result of 
innumerable experiences. We often have a consciousness of deep 
foundations for a conviction, though we cannot at the moment state 
[them]. There is sometimes a feeling of a latent fulness -of the 
mind. To these cases of indistinct memory we may apply what we 
said of indistinct conception. The mind has infinite stores be- 
neath its present consciousness. The past is acting on us by a 
silent influence. There is a far deeper life and motion within 
us, than we can distinctly comprehend. The past is living in us 
when we think it dead. In the future life, the mighty volume is 

to be opened and we shall derive ever growing wisdom from the dim 
faded wehentensin ed the passing day. The doctrine of future ret- 
“ribution receives a solemn confirmation from this view of human 
nature. Memory suffers nothing to escape, is the prime minister 

of divine justice. its terrible inflictions and sweet instilla- 
tions are pledges of its future work. 

Of our past states of mind, or of the innumerable phen- 
omena and events which we have thought of or felt, few are remem- 
bered. Most of the details of our past lives have vanished in 
the sense that they cannot be recalled by any action of the will, 
and are never revived but by some rare, signal agency on the mind. 


A question arises, how is it that certain thoughts return to the 
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mind in this general oblivion of the past? As a general rule, 
these mental impressions are most easily and frequently [produced] 
which were most vivid at the moment of being made and the vividness 


of these is dependent on the concentration of the mind on the objects 


by which it is impressed. The mind is not a dead level. All things 


do not present themselves in the same hues, so as to receive equal 


attention. Life is not a picture without shade or perspective. The 
mind seizes on some object with peculiar force, concentrates on 
them its energies of thought and feeling, and these being thus 
mastered by the will, and spread out into new distinctness, can 
afterward be recalled by the will with something of their original 
vividness. In infancy pleasure and pain are the first circumstances 
which determine the mind to collect itself on particular objects, 
and accordingly these objects are remembered above all others which 
please or offend the child. As we advance in life the passions 
unfold, and these fasten, chain the mind to their objects, and 


through these the most vivid impressions are often made. The memory 
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of not a few men is the slave of the ruling passion. The vindictive 
man never forgets an injury, however slight, and the timid man is 
haunted by the image of past evils, and multiplies their images in 
the future. One passion is particularly useful in stirring the 


memory, and that is, the feeling of wonder excited by anything new 
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or strange. This gathers the whole strength of the mind on what 

it has never seen before, and thus continually enriches the mind 
with fresh knowledge. As we advance in life, the principle of self- 
interest gains power, and selects objects for the attention, and 
thus gets possession of memory. Happy is it for us if with, this; 
nobler principles spring up which concentrate thought on immutable 
truths, on God, on man's condition and destiny, and on the world of 


beauty which surrounds him. Under these influences the [mind] 
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becomes the mirror of what is most glorious and lovely in the uni- 
verse. From these views we learn that whilst the outward world 

and outwerd events awaken in us every day innumerable thoughts and 
feelings, it depends on ourselves, on the direction of attention, 
on the concentration of our minds, on our various affections, which 
of these shall become vivid and prominent, so that they may be re- 
called at pleasure, and may take an enduring place in our ordinary 
trains of thought. 

This dependence of memory on will is essential to the 
great end of the mind, which is self-perfecting activity. Were we 
so framed, that all past thoughts without distinction, should re- 
main forever present and with equal vividness, the mind would be- 
come a monotonous mechanism, would be passively determined by the | 
chance impressions of life, would want the beauty of proportion and 
the grandeur of self-forming strength. It is through the power of 
concentrating itself on what objects it will, and of thus giving to 
particular thoughts distinctness and life and an ascendency in the 
memory that we create and modify our characters, sive direction and 
fire to the soul, gain wisdom and practical skill, and extract from 
the past, light and strength for the future. 

These views, show us the foundation for retribution in 
human nature, and how it enters into our continual experience. The 
cheerful light, or darkness or sad colours of the mind depend on 
nothing so much as on the thoughts which recur to it most frequent- 
ly, and these as we have seen owe the ir vividness, permanence, re- 
currence to the voluntary concentration of our minds on the objects 
in our past lives. The seed thus sown bears fruit in the memory; 
when we do not suspeet its 

We have seen that ideas vividly impressed by concentra- 


tion of thought recur most easily and frequently. Through these we 
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acquire a power over less vivid ones, for by the law of associa- 
tion hereafter to be considered a vivid thought awakens a multi- 
tude of others which are related to it. Bright, dominant ideas, 
like brilliant torches conduct us through the past and rescue ex- 
tensive regions of experience from oblivion. 

The most effectual means, however, of extending the memory 
is found in the classification or arrangement of thought. The sur- 
est means of preserving facts, details, or new information is to 
refer them to their proper heads, to connect them with the great 
truths or laws of which they are the illustrations (expressions ) 
or results. The mind which suffers nothing that it sees or exper- 
iences to stand alone within itself, which seeks to harmonise all 
things, and to connect all with great principles, has the most ef- 
fectual command of the past, and still more over the past for the 
great end of life. We here see, how the reason commands the memory, 
how the mind determines by its own highest action in what order 
the past shall rise before it, and what influences the past shall 
exert. A mind without order sees the past confusedly, is lost in 
it as in a pathless wilderness, and has little command of what it 


would recall. 
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CHAPTER 8 


DISCERNMENT OF RELATIONS 


We have hitherto contemplated the mind in what are consid- 
ered its primary acts, as perceiving itself - perceiving things 
within and without itself - and conceiving of or remembering these 
in the absence of the objects. All of these acts have not been 
found to be simple; amd still more they are united from the begin- 
ning with higher mental acts.- Here indeed lies the difficulty of 
mental philosophy, that the mind from the beginning puts forth all 
its powers, nor can one faculty be exercised without the exercise 
of all. 1 now proceed to consider one of our higher mental acts, 
but though not discussed before, it has been involved in those to 
which we have given attention. It deserves a distinct considera- 
tion, because it is not wholly a component of other powers, but 
involves a distinct element. It may be called the discernment of 
relations. It is sometimes called comparison, but comparison is 
included in it as a means and does not express its whole nature. 

The phenomena or objects which are witness(ed] within 
and without ourselves do not exist separately. They are not un- 
compounded, unconnected, each subsisting alone, and having no ten- 


dency to suggest others. Were this the case there would be no 


f 
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universe to be known, for the universe is a whole, made up of parts, 
linked and subordinated to one another. There would be no science, 
no general law, no analogies, no reasoning, for all these imply 
existences having common properties and mutually dependent. But 
things do not exist in this’ loveliness. They are bound to one. 
another indissolubly and by endless ties. The intellect seizes 
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the relations fran the beginning and these are indeed the most im- 
portant part of the ideas we form of them. We see then the im- 
portance of vhis power of the mind. : 

The great objects of thought are relations. Yur knowledge 


of God, man, universe, may be reduced very much to relations. We 


know indeed that there is an absolute Independent Being. But if we 


stop at this apprehension how little do we know of God, and how 


entirely is he placed beyond our hearts. His relations, as Creator, 


Father, Benefactor, Sovereign, and Judge of the individual and the 


universe, these are the lights in which we haDditually contemplate,,. 


revere, and adore him. Even his grandest attributes are relations. 


If God existed in utter necessary disconnection from all other 


beings, where would be his omnipotence, omniscience, infinite love, 


and impartial justice? tn these attributes, we regard him as able 

to create, uphold and comprehend all things as embracing all beings 
in his benevolence, and rendering to all their due. Power has re- 

ference to effects; wisdom to ends. Love and justice suppose ob- 
jects. In other words all the attributes we have enumerated are 

relations, and our knowledge of God consists in our knowledge of 

these. 

So if we look at our idea of man, this is also made up 
of the relations he sustains to God, to his fellow creatures, to 
the universe. This body is a wonderful union of organs all con- 
riected with one another and to surrounding nature, and we kno it 
only as far as we know these connections. The eye is related to 
the light, the ear to sound, the foot to the earth, the digestive 
organs to nourishment, the hand to all the objects around him. 
Countless fibres and invisible structures are every moment acted 
on and reacting on the elements around him. And we not only refer 


him to nature but to a race of fellow beings to which he is re- 
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lated by ties and affections and obligations of family, country, 
friendship and a common nature, and above all we refer him to his 
Heavenly Father, moral Governor, and Judge. Strip man of his re- 
lations and what do we leave of him? He has no private, no public 
history, no purpose, no progress, no good. 

If we pass from God and man to the outward creation, this 
will lead us to the same result. We call this the universe, a most 
expressive word, yet what does it express but a relation? The uni- 
verse is a whole, made up of infinite parts, all closely related, 
or bound to one another and conspiring by common laws to a common 
end. The “niverse consists of two great forces, the attractive and 
the repulsive, and these are relations. Science has for its great 
objects, relations. ie tl and profound as [it is], is 
employed in determining the relation of numbers and magnitudes. 
Astronomy studies the distances, motions, weights, etc. of heavenly 
[bodies], and these are only their relations to each other, so com- 
prehensive is this form of thought. 

It may be added that the great ideas on which the activity 
of life is founded are ideas of Relation. ‘Such are cause and effect, 
His wen means, sameness and diversity, subject and attribute, right 
and wrong, harmony and discord. The power therefore, of discerning 
relations holds a high rank in the mind. It is one of the noblest 
manifestations of reason. 

It is common to ascribe all our ideas of relation to the 
process called comparison. But comparison is the contemplation of 
two ob jects or ideas at the same time for the purpose of discovering 
their likeness or unlikeness, their equality or inequality, or the 
different degrees in which a common property belongs to them. These, 
however, are but few of the immense variety which we discern. It 


is not from comparison that we obtain our ideas of-cause and effect, . 
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substance and property, means and end, etc. These come from a 
more comprehensive law. | 

The discernment of relations implies one power of the 
mind, which is worthy of observation. tl1t-supposes that two or 
more things are objects of thought at one and the same moment. If 
the objects between which relation is discerned pass successively 
through the mind, no matter how fast, they cannot of course be 
viewed in respect to one another. If I am called to judge of the 
properties of two given quantities, my power of thought must seize 
on both at the same instant, for if one vanish from the mind before 
the entrance of the other, no matter how short the interval, I can 
no more compare them, than if they were separated from ages. We 
thus learn that the mind is capable of different acts at the same 
time. It can perceive distinctly several objects and pass judg- 
ment on them at once. Some philosophers have insisted on the amaz- 
ing, inconceivable rapidity of thought as sufficient to explain the 
phenomena of the mind, without admitting various simultaneous acts. 
But the consciousness of the multitude is against them, and this is 
confirmed by the process of discerning the relations of things. The 
mind can divide itself among many objects, and its range of simul- 


taneous thought continually increases, and in this we have a pledge 


of the vast dominion to which thought is to extend itself in the 


progress of our existence. 

The discernment of relations is a different power or act 
from the one we have before noticed. It is not a sensation, per- 
ception, a remembrance. In order to its exercise, it is necessary 
that we should exercise the senses, and that we should perceive 
objects whether within or without ourselves. But the relation 


between objdcts is an entirely different thing from the objdécts 


themselves, and is not to be included among the perceptions to 
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which we attain by the senses. Accordingly a new power of the mind 
is here put forth, and we have examples of ideas springing from the 
mind itself. For éxanple, 1 perceive a flame, and perceive a metal, 
when subjected to it, changed into a fluid state. Here are inward 
perceptions. But in addition to these, there springs up the idea 
of a relation between the flame and the melted metal, the relation 
of cause and effect. This is not sk Sbieet of sight, it falls 
under none of the senses. It is not a mode of space. The mind 
furnishes it from its own depths. The perceptions are the occa- 
sions in which the mind puts forth its energies in this form of 
thought. Again 1 experience two emotions, and I make them succes- 
sively objects of consciousness or inward perception. I then com- 
pare them and immediately ideas of their likeness or unlikeness, of 
their equality or diversity in point of intenseness spring up. 
Here are new ideas, those of relation, and they are not inward per- 
captions, likeness and unlikeness, equality and diversity. These 
are no parts or elements of the two emotions of which we are con- 
scious. These ideas are furnished by the mind itself on occasion 
of the simultaneous presence of the two emotions to our thought. 
Thus the discernment of relations reveals to us the fruit- 
fulness of the mind. These are not copies of what is foreign to 
us, passively received. They enter into the mind's essence. They | 
come from within, and they give a new aspect to what is abroad. 
The world, stripped of its relations, or manifested to us only in 
disconnected fragments, would be stripped of all its glory. All 
beauty consistg in proportion, harmony, that is; is a relation, 
so that this chain is derived from within. The aa ip 2s a manifes- 
tation of God, is a sphere of human action; is a source of wisdom, 
only as far as its relations are discerned, that is, as far as the 


[mind] invests it with its own treasures. 
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It is also interesting to observe what an infinite field 
of activity the mind finds in this class of ideas. Thus the simple 


relations of number and quantity expand under the power of ratio- 


cination into profound and illimitable sciences. With these few 


slements it can carry on endless processes. Shut up in a dungeon 
it can construct theorems, solve problems in mathematics, which to 
the [unJinitiated seem to imply almost superhuman power. 

It also deserves remark, that the mind discerns not only 


actual but necessary relations, cause and effect, mahematical re- 


lations, etc. 
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